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CUT DOMESTIC METERING COSTS 


IN THESE WAY S§S 


New materials, new manufacturing techniques, 
and rescaled proportions, engineered into accep- 
ted and approved meter design principles— 
that’s the development story of the new Rock- 
well-Emco No. 0 Gas Meter. The result—longer 
life, minimized maintenance, greater accuracy. 


The new Rockwell-Emco No. 0 Gas Meter was 
designed with the meter repairman in mind. 
It can be quickly dismantled or assembled. All 
parts are easily accessible. By following ap- 
proved EMCO procedures, replacements and 
adjustments can be made by even the inexperi- 
enced workman. 


This meter weighs only 1614 pounds—less than 
half the weight of the previous design. Reduced 
weight saves effort on the part of those handling 
the meter—the trucker, the installer, the meter 
fitter in the repair shop. It saves important 
dollars in transportation costs. 


GAS. 
THE TREND CONTINUES 7 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER DIVISION 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company....Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania 


Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Houston, Kansas Ch tae Smee eee oe eae New York 
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GAS MAIN DUST cuts valve surfaces, enlarges cal- 


ibrated apertures, and destroys close-fitting adjust- 


ments, Causing metering troubles and constant repairs. 
BLAW-KNOX GAS CLEANERS stop this wear and 
tear. Send for the records. Ask for Catalogue 1869. 
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BLAW-KNOX DIVISION of sLaw-KNOX COMPANY 


2070 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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SAVED *660 PER MONTH FOR ONE PLANT. 


SEMET-SOLVAY STEAM ACCUMULATORS for water gas machines make use 
of exhaust steam instead of expensive high pressure steam for the gas 
| making process. This results in large savings. For instance, one company 





reported saving $660.00 monthly in boiler fuel due 
wholly to the installation of the accumulator. 
The steam accumulator stores up the low pressure steam during the blow- 
d ing period and releases it to the water gas machine during the following 
. - gas making period. Automatic controls are provided so that the entire 
unit operates with a minimum of attention. 
One of our engineers will be glad to visit your plant to study your 
present steam conditions. 


SEMET-SOLVAY 


\ ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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40 RECTOR ST.@ 
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Nearly a century before 
mechanical joint pipe 
was developed, this 10- 


inch cast iron bell-and- 


spigot pipe was laid in 


Baltimore | 12 years ago. 
When uncovered for in- 
spection after a century 
of service it was 1n eXx- 
cellent condition. It is 
America’s oldest gas 


main. 


NEWEST 


and 


OLDEST 





The newest development in pipe with the oldest 
record of service to the Gas Industry is cast iron 
pipe with standardized mechanical joints. (See 
cut at left.) 

The oldest cast iron gas main in America— 
as old as the Gas Industry itself — was laid 112 
years ago in Baltimore by the first gas company 
to be granted a franchise in this country. (See 
cut below.) 

The Gas Industry has its foundations, you 
might say, in cast iron bell-and-spigot pipe, 
and still specifies it for low and intermediate 
pressures. Cast iron standardized mechanical 
joint pipe, for all working pressures, is the 
newest in a long series of product and design 
improvements by our Industry. It offers proved 
long life, a bottle-tight joint, and a time-saving 
assembly with interchangeable parts. Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Ass’n, Thos. F. Wolfe, Research 
Engineer, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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HE efficient operation of water gas gene- 
rators demands a refractory lining able to 


resist high temperatures, abrasion, the corrosive 
action of slag, and the mechanical action of 
barring loose the clinker ring. Such a job 

considered a logical application for Norton 


Company’s CRYSTOLON® Brick linings. These 
highly refractory silicon carbide brick possess 


all of the above qualities. Slag cannot penetrate 
the dense surface of CRYSTOLON® Brick and this 
makes clinker removal a short, easy operation. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


*CRYSTOLON —Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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GAS RANGE , 





Each year is a generation of gas ranges. Universal has 
had 70 years of selecting, altering, adding, to the point 
of today’s perfection. That’s why there is no guesswork 
in Universal Gas Ranges. 


You know that the satisfaction of your first customer in 
this new market of many million homes means continued 
sales. That’s why it pays to offer the gas range of proven 
performance and quality and of obvious beauty. 


YESTERDAY — TODAY — TOMORROW — THE LEADER.....UMNIVERSAL GAS RANGES! 


CRIBBEN & SEXTON 


UNIVERSAL/Z/ RANGE 


700 N. SACRAMENTO BLVD. CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


T-2-4-46-1712 
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Gas Industry Sales Promotion Program 


YEAR AGO when this great 

Association held its annual 

business conference the lines of 
battle were drawing tight around our 
enemies and the promise of victory 
was real. 

Today that promise has been ful- 
filled and we meet to discuss and put 
into action the plans that were. cre- 
ated by the industry, operating 
through the American Gas Associa- 
tion, for the comfort, convenience, 
economy and better living of post- 
war America. 

These plans are not products of the 
crystal ball nor are they expressions 
of wishful thinking. They are based 
on research—scientific, thorough and 
broad gauged. It is a tribute to the 
vision and determination of the men 
in the gas industry that back in 1943 
they undertook a program of pains- 
taking research designed to explore 
every problem that would confront 
the gas industry in the post-war peri- 
od and to provide the key to the so- 
lution of those problems. 

The Post-War Planning Commit- 
tee published four significant reports. 
While different in theme, these 
studies led to but one conclusion 
that the extent and variety of our 
post-war competition was so formid- 
able that unless the gas industry en- 
tered upon an aggressive campaign 
to retain present loads and capture 
and create new ones the question be- 
tore us would not be “How to run 
our business” but rather—‘Will we 
have a business to run?” 

Action came fast. It was clearly 
evident from the post-war survey 
that we had to enlarge our technical 
research, increase our national ad- 
vertising and create a new and _ po- 
tent force—a Promotional Bureau. 
A special committee on Research 


By 
D. A. Hulcy 


Chairman, Promotional Committee, 
American Gas Association; and President, 
Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, Texas 





and Promotion immediately _ set 
about raising the money, a supple- 
mentary fund of a million dollars a 
year for a three-year period. Your 
response was magnificent. The first 
year’s budget was raised in 90 days. 
I think this presents an example of 
determination, vision and _ unity 
equaled by few groups in any indus- 
try or trade. 

This special fund provided a bud- 
get of $200,000 for the creation of a 
Promotional Bureau and the opera- 
tion of a nation-wide promotional 
campaign. It is important to re- 


member that these funds were ear- 
marked for promotional use only 
and that while the Promotional Com- 
mittee determines its own programs 
the control of the money is in the 
hands of the men who raised it, the 





Research and Promotional Commit- 
tee acting as trustee for your contri- 
butions. 

I have indicated the steps that led 
to the creation of the Promotional 
Committee so that you may become 
familiar with its’ background. This 
talk is in the nature of a progress re- 
port of that Committee, the first to 
be made concerning its activities. 

The Promotional Committee came 
into being about nine months ago. 
It represents all interests in the As- 
sociation and every region of the 
country. The Vice Chairman of the 
Committee comes from your own as- 
sociation. He is Mr. R. A. Malony, 
Sales Manager and Director of Per- 
sonnel of the Bridgeport Gas Light 
Company in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
and New England is again repre- 
sented on the Committee by Mr. R. 
J. Rutherford, Vice President, Wor- 
cester Gas Light Company and Mr. 
J. J. Quinn, General Sales Manager. 
Boston, Consolidated Gas Company, 
and Chairman of the Residential Gas 
Section of the American Gas As- 
sociation and Chairman of the Na- 
tional Advertising Copy Commtttee. 

The Promotional Committee meet- 
ing for the first time last July 
adopted a five-point program of ac- 
tion and provided for the organiza- 
tion of a Promotional Bureau to put 
it into effect. Briefly, the plan pro- 
vides that the Bureau shall: 

1. Coordinate and implement the 
promotional activities of the Associa- 
tion, the various branches of the gas 
industry and related industries, in- 
cluding the manufacturers and 
dealers. It will weld the promotional 
programs of these various groups 
into comprehensive, well integrated, 
hard hitting campaigns. 
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2. Initiate, propose to or prepare 
for sections and committees of the 
Association promotional plans 
advertising, publicity and sales pro- 
motion. 


for 


3. Be available to all sections and 
committees in an advisory 
ordinating capacity. 


and co- 


4. Foster and guide new product 
development. 
research and 


5. Promote market 


surveys. 


The Bureau will be a flexible, ver- 
satile unit of the Association. It 
will not duplicate the work of any 
other group nor will it intrude upon 
the activities of the regularly consti- 
tuted committees and sections and 
their staff representatives. It will 
work with and for every section of 
the industry and among the manufac- 
turers. Three words tell the story of 
its work—Create, Stimulate and Co- 
ordinate. It seeks to convert the 
well worn term “Public Acceptance 
of Gas” to “Public Demand for Gas.” 

Shortly after the Committee had 
been organized, Mr. H. Carl Wolf 
became Managing Director of the 
Association, bringing with him a rich 
background of promotional experi- 
ence and an outstanding record of 
performance in that field. Mr. Wolf 
will assume executive responsibility 
for the operation of the new Promo- 
tional Bureau and its programs, 
thereby giving it valuable support at 
the top. 

The next step was to obtain a com- 
petent Director for the Bureau. After 
interviewing and screening many able 
men the Committee selected Colonel 
John H. White, Jr., from Roches- 
ter, New York, where he had es- 
tablished an outstanding sales pro- 
motion record at the Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corporation. 

The staff of the Promotional Bu- 
reau, which has been in operation for 
less than three months, has been re- 
cently enlarged to provide an as- 
sistant to Colonel White. He is Ed- 
ward Drew, formerly in charge of 
Public Relations and Promotion for 
the American Bankers Association. A 
man qualified to write bulletins, 
booklets and to handle exhibits will 
soon be employed. 

So much for the organizational 
structure of the Promotional Com- 
mittee and the Promotional Bureau. 
Now for a sketch of some of the pro- 
motional activities of the American 
Gas Association under the enlarged, 
aggressive Promotion and Research 
Program. 


1. Merchandising at the 
Grass Roots 


A sales promotion program be- 
comes most effective when it is ap- 
plied at the point of sale. Recogniz- 
ing this the Residential Gas Section 
of the Association last Fall took a 
greatly augmented all gas merchan- 
dising program across the nation to 
more than 3,000 representatives of 
utility companies, appliance manu- 
facturers and dealers in 31 cities. 

You will recall those splendid 
meetings, one having been held here 
in Boston and another in Hartford, 
Connecticut. They featured a com- 
prehensive merchandising program 
sponsored by the Surface Combus- 
tion Corporation of Toledo, Ohio, 
which concentrated on the promotion 
of all the major residential uses of 
It included the Home Planning 
Bureau as an effective device for 
carrying this program into the field 
of new home planning and home 
modernization. Bureaus have already 
been established by many companies, 
and information already received at 
Association Headquarters shows a 
real interest and appreciation for this 
service by the people served. 


gas. 


The programs of these meetings 
were diversified and included other 
merchandising plans. Among them 
were Servel’s All Gas Kitchen pre- 
sented by representatives of Servel 
and the American Gas Association Re- 
frigeration Committee ; a plan for in- 
creasing sales of automatic gas water 
heaters by representatives of the 
Ruud Manufacturing Company ; and 
dramatized versions of employee in- 
struction and sales training courses. 
The CP program was also discussed 
by representatives of the CP Range 
Division of the Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers Association and the Domes- 
tic Range Committee, and a preview 
given of the Reference Manual of 
Modern Gas Service. 


2. Home Building and 
Modernization 


The building of millions of new 
homes and the modernization of mil- 
lions of others within the next few 
years provide an opportunity for the 
gas industry that will not be repeated 
within our generation. Adequate pro- 
vision for the installation of gas ap- 
pliances must be made in a substan- 
tial percentage of this new construc- 
tion to assure profitable loads in the 
years ahead. The time to do it is be- 
fore the plans leave the drawing 
board or the contract is signed or 
the first nail driven. 

This tremendous building move- 
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ment finds the gas industry well pre- 
pared. The Reference Manual of 
Modern Gas Service is now being 
redesigned by the Residential Gas 
Section so that this splendid ma- 
terial will have a promotional slant 
with an appeal to the eye as well as 
to the mind. 
When the book appears it will be 
backed by a fast-moving promotional 
campaign designed to place it in the 
hands of architects, builders, bankers 
and others in financial institutions, 
plumbers, dealers and everyone else 
who will have a part in designing and 
building the Home of Tomorrow. 


3. New Freedom Gas Kitchen 


Few merchandising programs have 
captured the imagination of the 
American housewife as has the New 
Freedom Gas Kitchen. It was a fea- 
ture of the National Association of 
Home Builders and Architects Show 
in Chicago last month and will be 
displayed at many other national ex- 
hibitions. 

Much of the credit for the success 
of this program is due to the imagi- 
nation, energy and ability of H. Vin- 
ton Potter, Director of the Program, 
and the members of his committee, 
with high praise due the National 
Advertising Committee and the copy 
group. 

Provision has been made for in- 
creasing the activity in this program. 
Upon recommendation of the Promo- 
tional Committee a fund of $41,500 
has also been authorized for use in 
promoting the New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen during the present associa- 
tion year. A request has been made 
that the Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers Association participate in the 
underwriting of this effort which 
benefits its members as well as the 
utilities. 

Perhaps the most important pro- 
motion planned for this program is a 
consumer booklet on the New Free- 
dom Gas Kitchen. The National Ad- 
vertising Committee wrote and de- 
signed this colorful, attractive and 
sales jammed 24-page booklet. It 
will be made available to you and 
the other members of the industry 
within a short time in quantity lots 
at the rate of 10 cents each. This 
barely covers cost. Already 200,000 
copies have been ordered by alert 
utilities for distribution to their cus- 
tomers and prospects. I urge you to 
place your order early with the Pro- 
motional Bureau of the American 
Gas Association so that you may ob- 
tain your share of the first printing 
and be in a position to cash in on 
the Kitchen’s national advertising 
that is now commanding the interest 
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of Mrs. America in every section of 
the nation. 
4. Automatic Gas Water Heater 

This effective load builder and 
great boon to the health, beauty and 
cleanliness of the American home is 
included in the promotional plans that 
have already been approved and are 
under way. Requests from educa- 
tional institutions, utilities and manu- 
facturers for material on the Home 
Laundry will be met by a special 
publication featuring this home unit. 
This publication, however, will be 
but one chapter of a more’ compre- 
hensive manual which will appear 
later and which will cover all the 
uses of hot water in the home. 

The Laundry, or the New Free- 
dom Laundry if you choose, will be 
the theme of the Association’s exhibit 
at the important 1946 Home Com- 
fort Exposition to be held in Atlantic 
City in May, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Master 
Plumbers of the United States. 

The Promotional Bureau is now 
completing a national survey of ef- 
fective sales and rental plans used 
by utilities in promoting the auto 
matic gas water heater. These find- 
ings, after they have been reviewed 
by the Gas-Water Committee, will be 
published and distributed. | 


5. Commercial Cooking 


And the commercial and industrial 
side of promotion has not been over- 
looked. It is evident that gas is go- 
ing to feel keen competition from 
other fuels, particularly electricity, in 
those areas where heretofore we have 
enjoyed almost a 100 percent satura- 
tion. Our plan is to bring the story 
of the advantage of gas in commer- 
cial cooking to the members of hotel 
and restaurant associations, purchas- 
ing organizations, architects and 
builders who specialize in hotel, club, 
hospital and restaurant kitchens, and 
all others who are interested in any 
way in the mass preparation of food. 

The Promotional Bureau will em- 
ploy a qualified man to head this work. 
He will devote his full time to pro- 
moting the activities of the Indus- 
trial and Commercial Gas Section 
and will work in close cooperation 
with the Food Service Equipment 
Committee of that section and with 
the Hotel, Restaurant and Commer- 
cial Gas Equipment Division of the 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 


6. Ranges, Refrigeration, Heating 
and Air Conditioning and 
Dealer Cooperation 

Promotional programs for each of 
these major factors in our industry 
are now being formulated. The com- 





mittees in charge of each particular 


activity met in Chicago last week’ 


and their recommendations were dis 
cussed with Colonel White, Director 
of Promotion, who attended the 
meetings. It is too early to reveal 
the nature of these particular cam- 
paigns but I can assure you they 
will be vigorous, industry-wide and 
effective. 
7. Motion Pictures 


The Promotional Bureau is now 
making a survey of motion pictures 
produced by member companies and 
allied manufacturers. Those that are 
available for use by other companies 
will be catalogued so that new ma- 
terial will be available for your edu- 
cational and promotional work 
among service groups, trade groups, 
women’s organizations, schools and 
other audiences. 

Too, it is making a careful study 
of the production of new pictures, 
sound films, some perhaps in color, 
which would be available to you for 
local use. 


SUMMARY 

[ have attempted to give you the 
high points in this tremendous co- 
ordinated effort as it has developed 
so far. Further important aids for 
our industry are to be developed. 1 
believe we need to do a great deal of 
work to assist the “end man” in his 
selling of gas appliances. I mean the 
salesman who is right out on the fir- 
ing line and has to get the name on 
the contract, and especially the 
dealers’ salesmen. I think we need 
to place in his hands the tools and the 
ammunition to assist him in meeting 
competition. Many of the activities 
we have talked about here are in the 
nature of softening up the situation 
to enable the salesman to attack more 
successfully but we must not forget 
that the salesman, like the foot sol- 
dier, needs weapons and ammunition 
so he can go in and capture the or- 
der. We must not only present the 
beautiful modern gas kitchen, but we 
must enable the salesman to convince 
the customer why the gas range needs 
to be in that kitchen instead of the 
electric range. Many salesmen tell 
me that we should have a first-class 
up-to-date range manual which will 
prove, among other things, why gas 
ranges are better than electric. We 
must place in the salesman’s mind 
the conviction that the gas range is 
the thing to sell and that it will do 2 
far better job than any other type of 
range. Our excellent research data 
must be put in usable sales form if 
we are going to round out a complete 
promotional activity. 

It may be that such a range manual 
would have to be written from two 


11 


standpoints, one for the natural gas 
territory and one for the manufac- 
tured gas territory because of the dif- 
ference in rates and other data. We 
cannot win this battle against com- 
petition and all of its mobilized 
forces unless the man who takes the 
order has every possible weapon that 
we can give him. 

Remember also that we are spend- 
ing very large sums of money and 
that if the expenditure of this money 
is to be effective, the cooperation of 
everyone in the industry “is neces- 
sary. That is, each company must 
use the tools which we develop to the 
utmost of its ability. I am reminded 
of the symbol of authority used in 
the days of ancient Rome. It was a 
bundle of rods bound together signi- 
fying that singly the rods may be 
broken, but when bound together they 
are very strong. The Promotional 
Bureau binds together all of our com- 
penies in a strong bundle of action. 

Please keep in mind that the Pro- 
motional Committee is your commit- 
tee and the Promotional Bureau is 
your bureau. Neither seeks glory for 
itself and each strives only to serve 
you individually and the industry as 
a whole. We want your suggestions 
for promotion—we want to know 
what you want—we want the benefit 
of your counsel, your experience, yes, 
and we want your criticism. 

The promotional work, whether it 
is done by a section, a committee or 
the Promotional Bureau or through 
the cooperative efforts of the various 
groups, will be done on the nationai 
level. 

It will be designed to produce maxi- 
mum results by coordinating the 
genius, the energy and the resources 
of the utilities, the manufacturers 
and the dealers. It will present a 
united front against our competitors 
and will become the spearhead for en- 
larging present markets and creating 
new outlets. 

While the Promotional Committee 
and the other groups in the Associa- 
tion can carry on effective work at 
the top on a nation-wide and indus- 
try-wide basis, the real test of suc- 
cess, however, lies with you and the 
work you do in your own territories. 
This means that each utility and each 
manufacturer must undertake a com- 
prehensive, aggressive and well 
planned promotional program de- 
signed to retain and enlarge present 
loads and build new ones. 

We willlight the Blue Flame across 
the nation—it is your job to keep it 
bright in your community. 

Presented at Annual Business Confer- 
ence, New England Gas Assn., Boston, 
March 21-22. 
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Will the Incentive Plan Provide 
the Answer to Existing Labor Strife? 


ITH hundreds of thousands 

of workers on strike, with 

other hundreds of thousands 
threatening to join their ranks, and 
apparently no solution to the funda- 
mental problems confronting labor 
and management, the nation as a 
whole is faced with a serious crisis, 
of vital consequence not only to re- 
conversion, already too long delayed, 
but to the country’s future prosperity, 
on which is so dependent the resto- 
ration of the whole world. 

It is true that some of the larger 
disputes have been settled tempo- 
rarily, but these settlements are more 
armed truces than actual understand- 
ings that can bring out of the present 
state of chaos a state of permanent 
peace. Still other labor unrest is 
evident throughout the country, and 
it becomes apparent that some new 
and practical formula must be 
adopted in any national labor pro- 
gram that the government may de- 
velop. Without such a comprehen- 
sive and well-formulated plan indus- 
trial peace will be impossible of at- 
tainment. 

Thus the question arises as to 
whether a new plan of employee- 
management relations that would 
bring all concerned into an arena of 
mutual trust and interest—a new ap- 
proach that will be as practical as 1 
will be permanent—is feasible. 

Such a plan—and one that has 
been successfully applied for years 
is the so-called J. F. Lincoln Incen- 
tive Plan, under which every em- 
ployee is paid according to his ability 
to produce. Mr. Lincoln is_ the 
president of The Lincoln Electric 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, who 
believes in the doctrine that every man 


is worth what he has the ability to 
produce. Since the adoption of this 
plan many years ago not a single 
hour has been lost through labor 
strife. 

Fundamental to any solutions of 
the intricate problems of labor and 
management, of course, is the reall- 
zation that inherently they have no 
quarrel; that their interests are one. 
Herein lies the very crux of the Lin- 
coln Incentive Plan, which is to pay 
its workers on the basis of produc- 
tion, so that each employee will feel 
that he is a part of the company, 
which, in fact, he is. Under the plan 
there are no labor-management rap- 
prochement difficulties, 
neither the company nor its workers 
feel that their inherent rights are be- 
ing’ violated. 


because 


They discuss all of 
their problems with open minds, and 
with restraint, being willing always 
to concede as well as to claim. Be- 
cause of the systems employed by a 
majority of industrial organizations, 
such an attitude on the part of the 
management or the workers is im- 
possible, and will be until some for- 
mula has been adopted, to pay the 
worker according to his ability to 
produce. 

Concessions to capital or labor will 
not provide an ultimate solution to 
present problems, but merely aggra- 
vate them, for these temporary ex- 
pediences will merely invite the very 
inflation that the government and the 
sound financial interests are attempt- 
ing to combat. 

The Lincoln Incentive Plan is 
broad of base, and strong in struc- 
ture, and it is conceived in a spirit of 
fairness to the worker, consumer, and 
investor. Not one of the organiza- 
tions which holds that the investor 


should be protected at the expense of 
either employee or consumer, it be- 
lieves in sharing its profits with all, 
and that this desideratum can _ be 
achieved only through increased pro- 
duction, lower costs to the consumer, 
and higher wages through the pay- 
ment of bonuses on the work done, 
particularly the latter because it 
makes the relationship of the em- 
ployee and the company so close and 
so mutual that each is inspired to 
the utmost to produce abundantly 
and at a consistently lower price for 
the same article. 

“Intelligent Selfishness’ is what 
Mr. Lincoln calls his Incentive Plan, 
for, in his opinion, achievement is 
predicated very largely on self in- 
terest and self profit. He holds that 
the way to create jobs is to produce 
goods at a cost that will widen im- 
measurably the markets in which they 
can be sold, and it is his belief that 
incentives properly applied will ac- 
complish this end, resulting in a 
higher standard of living here and 
throughout the world, which is _ the 
foundation of real wealth. 

There are growing indications that 
the Lincoln Incentive Plan is being 
seriously weighed not only in_ the 
arena of general industry but in gov- 
ernmental circles as well. Recently, 
for example, Reconversion Director 
John W. Snyder, in discussing with 
President Truman the necessity of 
linking compensation with produc- 
tivity in any long-range national 
policy, intimated that the Lincolt 
formula may provide the logical 
answer to labor-management misun- 
derstandingss Secretary of Conr 
merce Henry A. Wallace also has an- 
nounced that he was initiating a sert 
ous study of the wage incentive plan. 
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Revised Merchandising Program in 
Southern California of Benefit to Dealers 


HE Southern California Gas Co. 

of Los Angeles concluded a 

series of eight dealer meetings 
on February 14, attended by some 
1300 appliance dealers in the four 
southern counties of California which 
comprise the appliance marketing ter- 
ritory of the company, at which a 
new postwar utility-appliance dealer 
co-operative plan was submitted 
which represents a pronounced de- 
parture from merchandising prac- 
tices hitherto employed by West 
Coast gas utilities. 

Under its former appliance mer- 
chandising policy, Southern Califor- 
nia Gas Co. maintained a direct- 
selling sales staff and sold appliances 
for the gas company’s account as 
well as some for dealer accounts. 

Under the new postwar program, 
the dealer will be enabled to do the 
overall-selling job and _ appliance 
sales made by gas company person- 
nel will be credited to the dealers. 
Called the ““Blue Seal” plan, the ar- 
rangement provides that appliance 
sales made by a gas company sales- 
man be allocated to an accredited 
dealer in the district in which the cus- 
tomer resides. It also includes other 
provisions that increase the dealers’ 
share in appliance distribution, aid 
them in advertising and merchan- 
dising methods and, in general en- 
courage an aggressive dealer ap- 
proach to appliance selling. 

As outlined to American Gas 

Journal by J. G. Merkle, general 
supervisor of market analysis and 
sales promotion for the Southern 
California Gas Co., the revised post- 
war merchandising program offers a 
new and more liberal profit sales plan 
that is designed to give progressive 
dealers in Southern California a 
greater opportunity than ever in ap- 
pliance merchandising. 
_ “While the program will not go 
into effect until appliances are again 
reasonably free-flowing, that is, until 
more appliances are available than 
the dealers have calls for, it is de- 
signed to give the dealers every con- 
ceivable selling assistance,” Robert 
M. Crosby of the company’s sales 
promotion department declared. 

“These aids consist of sales leads, 
advertising, free sales training to 
dealers and their assistants, direct 





By 
Fred A. Herr 


cooking school tie-in, and other po- 
tent merchandising aids that will go 
directly to the dealer. When the time 
comes when ‘getting sales’ is at least 
as important as ‘getting merchan- 
dise, then the full force of the 
Southern California Gas Co.’s sales 
promotion program will be thrown in 
solid support of the aggressive gas 
appliance merchandisers in the area 
served by the company.” 


“Blue Seal” Emblem 
Used 


Under its “Blue Seal’ plan, which 
was completed last fall and presented 
to dealers in January and February, 
the Southern California Gas Co. has 
established two classifications of deal- 
ers. 

A dealer selling major gas appli- 
ances exclusively is designated a 
“Blue Seal Dealer” and is eligible to 
receive special sales assistance and 
promotion benefits not available to 
the second classification, the ‘“Co- 
operative Dealer,” who sells gas ap- 
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Special emblem which 
the Southern California 
Gas Co. issued to the 
‘Blue Seal Dealers.’’ The 
circular center is gold, 
the rim and ribbon and 
flame in blue; the words 
‘Blue Seal’’ and ‘‘Appli- 
ance Dealer’”’ are in black, 
and the large word ‘‘Gas’”’ 
in white over blue and 
gold. 





pliances as well as appliances using 
fuels other than gas. 

To identify the “Blue Seal” deal- 
ers the gas company has prepared an 
attractive blue-and-gold seal to be 
displayed on store windows, trucks, 
advertising, letter heads and direct- 
mail pieces. Not to be confused with 
the American Gas Association’s CP 
seal of approval, the Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co.’s “Blue Seal” emblem 
serves only as an identification of an 
appliance dealer’s preferred classifi- 
cation in the company’s program. 


Dealers Credited With 
Sales 


Under the plan, appliance sales and 
prospects made or developed by sales 
personnel of the gas company are di- 
vided into “Declared” and “Unde- 
clared” sales. 

If a Mrs. Jones, for instance, upon 
completion of a purchase at the gas 
company’s main or branch offices, 
says to the salesman, “Please, credit 
the sale to the Smith Appliance Co.,” 
the transaction is regarded as a “de- 
clared sale” and is credited directly 
to the Smith Appliance Co., whether 
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or not that. firm is a Blue Seal or a 
Co-operative: Dealer. Sometimes it 
may develop that Mrs. Jones is 
merely shopping around and is not 
quite réady to buy. If she mentions 
the name of the Smith Appliance Co. 
in the course of her conversation with 
the company salesman, she is 
listed as a “declared prospect” of 
that dealer. 


ons 
Sas 


One of the ways in which the spe- 
cial benefits and advantages of the 
Blue Seal dealer show up is as fol- 
lows: 

lf this same Mrs. Jones buys a gas 
range or a waterheater from a gas 
company salesman and mentions the 
name of no particular dealer, the gas 
company credits the sale to the Blue 
Seal dealer in Mrs. Jones’ neighbor- 
hood who handles the appliance she 
purchased. The transaction is_ re- 
garded as an “undeclared prospect” 
or an “undeclared sale’; in the for- 
mer event, her name is sent to the 
neighborhood Blue Seal dealer. 

“While the Blue Seal Dealer is 
thus getting definite dollars - and - 
cents advantages in sales prospects 
and promotion,” Mr. Merkle pointed 
out, “the cooperative dealer is still a 
vital part of the company’s sales pro- 
gram and will also be given certain 
sales assistance.” 


Blue Seal Benefits 


Because of-the existing circum- 
stances, Mr. Merkle added, only a 
small percentage of the total dealers 
could be granted franchises to handle 
the gas refrigerator. Therefore, he 
explained, the Southern California 
Gas Co. decided that dealers, because 
they handle other type refrigerators, 
should not be excluded from the Blue 
Seal program. 

Dealers who sell appliances such 
as washing machines, radios, toast- 
ers, etc., if they otherwise qualify, 
have also been made eligible to dis- 
play the Blue Seal insignia. 

The program was not an overnight 
development, Mr. Merkle explained. 

“During the-war years,” he said, 
“as time and manpower permitted, 
meetings were held with neighbor- 
hood appliance dealers. (as com- 
pany men and dealers alike freely ex- 
changed ideas at these meetings, with 
the result that the company’s entire 
policy was completely re-examined. 
Practically every major suggestion 


upon which dealers agreed during 


these early meetings has been incor- 
porated into the new plan.” 

Before submitting the plan directly 
to the dealers in special meetings dur- 
ing January and February, the gas 


company sought the opinion on the 
plan of appliance manufacturers. To 
obtain the manufacturers’ viewpoint, 
the gas company in December and 
early in January held a series of con- 
ferences at the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club with representatives of manu- 
facturers of ranges, water heaters, 
space heaters and furnaces. Mr. 
Merkle declared that the program 
was indorsed by all manufacturers 
who attended those conferences. 


Eight Dealer Meetings 
Held 


lt was then decided to submit the 
plan directly to the appliance dealers. 
A series of eight meetings was held 
between January 18 and February 14. 
The cities in which the sessions took 
place and the number of dealers pres- 
ent at each were as follows: 

San Bernardino, in the company’s 
eastern division, 175; Glendale, 215; 
Compton, Angeles, three 
meetings in the gas company’s head- 
quarters building, with average at- 
tendance of 200 per meeting ; Bakers- 
field, 85; Visalia, 140. The meetings 
in Bakersfield and Visalia brought to- 
gether dealers in the central and 
southern portions of the San Joaquin 
Valley in the company’s northern di- 
vision. 

The program at a typical dealer 
meeting was as follows: 

The division manager of the area 
in which the meeting took place pre- 
sided and welcomed the dealers. He 
then introduced the division sales su- 
pervisor who briefly explained the 
purpose of the meeting and, in turn, 
introduced Mr. Merkle of Los An- 
geles who, as general supervisor of 
market analysis and sales promotion, 
gave a 20-minute talk to explain how 
the program was developed in a se- 
ries of company-dealer open forum 
meetings during the war and in intra- 
company conferences. Mr. Merkle 
then introduced H. M. O’Haver, the 
company’s general supervisor of deal- 
er sales, 


75: Los 


Plan Explained to 
Dealers 


Upon Mr. O’Haver fell the task of 
explaining the program in detail. He 
used as the basis of his talk the con- 
tents of a brochure which the firm 
has had prepared to present the plan 
to dealers in compact style. Copies of 
the booklet were distributed to deal- 
ers present at each meeting to enable 
them to follow Mr. O’Haver point by 
point. 

The booklet is an 814”%x11”", 23- 
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page loose-leaf folder bound in a 
three-color stiff cover entitled “Your 
Future With the Gas Industry. A 
Plan Especially Prepared for.the Ap- 
pliance Dealer—Presented by South- 
ern California Gas Co.” 

On the inside of the cover, unde 
the heading, “A Statement — Guide- 
posts for Dealer Cooperation,” ap 
pear the 11 recommendations for gas 
company co-operation with dealers on 
appliance sales as prepared by the 
inter - industry subcommittee of the 
American Gas Association. 

On the opposite page, a message 
to gas appliance dealers from F. M. 
Banks, vice president of Southern 
California Gas Co., explains that 
while the policy outlined in_ the 
A.G.A. .recommendations has been 
wholeheartedly indorsed by the 
Southern California Gas Co., and 
was used basically long before the 
war, the company has added its own’ 
plan, which is more liberal and goes 
much farther in its scope. 

Approximately 1500 of the book- 
lets were distributed to dealers at 
meetings early this year, and others 
on request at the company’s offices. 
Others have been presented to manu- 
facturers of appliances in Southern 
California, in addition to which 
others have been sent as a result of 
mail requests from gas companies 
and appliance manufacturers and 
dealers in the Middle-west and the 
East. 


Two Classes of Dealers 


The booklet defines the status of 
and explains the advantages thai will 
accrue to the Blue Seal and Co- 
operative dealers under the com- 
pany’s new merchandising program. 

The co-operative dealer, it is ex- 
plained, will display and sell gas ap- 
pliances and may also sell major ap- 
pliances using other fuels. He will 
cooperate with the gas company in 
following certain recommendations 
for the conduct of his gas appliance 
business, and in return the company 
will make available specified selling 
assistance. 


Declared Sales 


In addition to sharing in the de- 
clared sales and prospects of the pro- 
gram, as described previously, the 
Co-operative Dealer will receive the 
following aids and advantages : 

The gas company will participate 
in the Co-operative «gas: appliance 
dealer’s advertising during certain 
special gas company sponsored cam- 
paigns. The dealer will also benefit 
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from the general advertising of the 
company and the gas industry in 
newspapers, magazines, on bill boards 
and the radio. 

Cooking schools, home service calls 
at the customer’s request, counter and 
truck cards, banners and other pro- 
motional activities will be available 
to the Co-operative Dealer. 

Free courses will be available for 
the training of dealer’s sales person- 
nel, directed to making more sales 
and reducing selling costs. 

Several finance agencies will make 
available favorable financing plans, 
information on which will be fur- 
nished to the dealers by gas company 
representatives. 

Gas company dealer representatives 
will be available to give suggestions 
and help the Co-operative Dealer on 
the conduct of his gas appliance busi- 
ness. 

In order to participate in the Co- 
operative Dealer program the appli- 
ance dealer will be asked to comply 
with certain sales policies in the op- 
eration of his gas appliance activi- 
ties, which will be explained on re- 
quest by company representatives. 


Preferred Dealer 
Classification 


If an appliance dealer decides (1) 
to sell and display one or more major 
gas appliances, and (2) not to sell 
or display any major appliances using 
fuel other than gas, he becomes 
eligible to apply for a Blue Seal deal- 
ership under the Southern California 
Gas Co.’s new plan. By guaranteeing 
to follow certain specified sales poli- 
cies, he becomes eligible for all the 
selling assistance offered the Co- 
operative Dealer, plus special aids, 
exclusive rights and special opportu- 
nities as listed below: 

Special benefits received by Blue 
Seal dealers, in addition to declared 
and undeclared sale and prospect par- 
ticipation, are: 

He will tie-in to the gas company 
campaign advertising that will direct 
customers to him, and the gas com- 
pany also agrees to participate in a 
greater portion of his authorized ad- 
vertising costs during special sales 
campaigns. 


Special Phone Book 
Listing 


Special mailing and call lists will 
be made available and assistance 
given with direct mail literature. 

The Blue Seal Dealer will be per- 
mitted to make direct tie-ins and par- 
ticipate in local cooking schools held 








H. M. O’Haver (left), general supervisor of dealer sales for the 
Southern California Gas Co., and J. G. Merkle, general supervisor of 
appliance sales and promotion, shown here examining the 23-page book- 
let issued by the gas company to explain the new postwar appliance 
merchandising plan to dealers. 


in his store, if space and traffic per- 
mit. 

Sales literature, bulletins, truck 
and counter cards, banners and other 
promotional pieces will be made 
available to him. The gas company 
will also provide aid in solving the 
Blue Seal Dealer’s window and floor 
display problems, and will carry his 
name in a list of Blue Seal Dealers 
displayed in the gas company’s -ffice. 

Only a Blue Seal Dealer wil! be 
authorized to display the copyrighted 
Blue Seal emblem, which will also 
make him eligible for special listing 
among Blue Seal Dealers in the clas- 
sified section of the telephone direc- 
tory in his community. 


Questions and Answers 
Given 


Pertinent points of the merchan- 
dising plan have been briefed in 
Question - and - Answer form in the 
booklet under the heading “Answers 
to Your Questions,” as follows: 

©. “How will | proft by selling 
only gas appliances in the major 
appliance field ? 

A. You are eligible to become a 

Blue Seal gas applianee dealer—~ 


and as such you would receive all 
the special profit advantages of 
this preferred plan. 

©. Will the Gas Company sell 
in competition with the dealer? 

A. No. The Gas Company field 
representatives will sell appliances 
but these sales will go to the deal- 
ers. Of course, there may be iso- 
lated exceptions in areas not cov- 
ered by active dealers. 

©. Do only Blue Seal Dealers 
get undeclared sales and unde- 
clared prospects ? 

A. Yes. Undeclared sales and 
prospects originating through Gas 
Company personnel will be turned 
over directly to Blue Seal Dealers, 
even though the customer mentions 
no name. 

©. How will I be able to use 
this Blue Seal to my advantage? 

A. Your store will be identified 
with a large attractive Blue Seal. 
You can use it in your store, on 
vour windows, in the phone diree- 
tory, on banners, in newspaper ad- 
vertising, and for other sales pro- 
motion. 

©. How will my appliance sales 
be financed? 

A Not just one, but a choice of 
several financing plans of major 
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financing agencies will be available 
to gas appliance dealers. A dealer 
representative will call and give 
full information. 

Q. May IJ still sell minor appli- 
ances using competitive fuels—like 
radios, toasters, waffle irons, wash- 
ers, ironers, home freezers, dish- 
washers, etc.—if I’m a Blue Seal 
Dealer ? 

A. Yes. You can still sell these 
minor kitchen and home appliances. 

QO. My customers like these 
cooking schools. How can I bene- 
fit ? 

A. As a Blue Seal Dealer you 
will tie-in directly to local schools 
and demonstrations, through ad- 
vertising and lobby displays, or, 
where space and other factors per- 
mit, demonstrations may be held 
right in your own store. 

Q. Will the Gas Company help 
pay for my advertising? 

A. Yes. For authorized adver- 
tising during special campaigns, 
and as a Blue Seal Dealer, the Gas 
Company will participate in a 
larger share. 

QO. Some of my salesmen may 
be new to the gas appliance busi- 
ness. Will the Gas Company help 
them? 

A. Yes. Courses to acquaint 
dealer personnel with the gas ap- 
pliance business and to give them 
specialized training will be avail- 
able to both Cooperative and Blue 
Seal Dealers.” 


W. M. Morton Defines 
Dealers’ Goal 


The brochure contains a statement 
by W. M. Jacobs, manager of gen- 
eral sales, Southern California Gas 
Co., which analyzes the company’s 
new program as follows: 

“Ask yourself this: ‘What is 
my goal as an appliance dealer in 
Southern California ?’ 

“An unlimited opportunity to 
make a substantial profit by han- 


dling high quality merchandise 
through clean-cut, straightforward 
sales methods. 

“... That just about hits the 
nail on the head, doesn’t it ? 

“During .the war years we 
worked in close cooperation with 
you folks and through your asso- 
ciations and neighborhood group 
meetings to develop an_ overall 
postwar sales program designed to 
fit your needs. The Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co. now presents a plan 
for the merchandising of gas ap- 
pliances—which we hope, too, will 
‘hit the nail on the head.’ 

‘“Tt’s a new plan, streamlined for 
the new era which all of us are en- 
tering. 

“First, the plan makes it pos- 
sible for you dealers to do the 
overall selling job. Second, to help 
you do this, we are going to give 
you all possible assistance ; adver- 
tising, sales promotion, sales leads 
—and even sales made by our own 
gas company people. 

“How actively you enter this 
profitable program depends largely 
upon you. 

“Tt’s truly an unlimited oppor- 
tunity for substantial profit.” 


Four-County Market 
Analysis 

An analysis contained in the book- 
let on the potential gas appliance 
market in Los Angeles, Kern, San 
Bernardino and Riverside counties, 
provides the following comparisons 
of prewar 1940 with 1945: 

The booklet also provides the deal- 


1940 
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ers with information on the post 
war replacement market in the four 
Southern California counties. The 
breakdown showed: 

That in 1940, 885,000 dwelling 
units in the area had gas ranges, an 
estimated 53% of which now are old 
or outmoded and need replacement. 

That in 1940, 881,000 dwelling 
units had water heaters in use, an 
estimated 22% of which now are old 
or outmoded and need replacement. 

That in 1940, 588,000 dwelling 
units had gas space heaters, all of 
which are now five years old or older 
and many of which need replacement. 

That in 1940, 600,000 dwelling 
units had automatic refrigerators, an 
estimated 20.56% of which are 10 
years old or older, and 25.58% are 
seven to ten years old. 

That 150,000 new homes were built 
in the four counties during the /ast 
five years and 300,000 new homes 
will be built in the next five years. 

That 285,000 new homes in the 
market area during the next five 
years will buy gas ranges; 294,000, 
gas water heaters ; 282,000, gas space 
heaters. 

That 300,000 new homes in the 
four counties will be prospects for 
automatic refrigeration during the 
next five years, an estimated 30% 
of which will want gas refrigerators. 

The estimates are based on data 
compiled by the U. S. Census Bu- 
reau, California State Reconstruction 
and Re-employment Commission, 
N.H.A., Los Angeles Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, Chambers of Com- 
merce in the four counties, and the 
gas company. 


1945 

Population 3,023,146 3,715,300 
Homes 1,036,837 1,186,226 
Income $2,271,808,000 $5,321 ,626,000 
Bank Deposits $2,859,946,000 $3,571,237,000 (1944) 
Retail Sales 1,386,341 ,000 $2,343,025,000 (1944) 
Domestic Gas 

Meters in Use 734,680 878,442 
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How Vulcan’s New 


MOLDED LOOP 


OLD STYLE 
LEATHER LOOP, 


Following years of exhaustive research, Vulcan 
now offers a MOLDED LOOP—the most advanced 
diaphragm design in gas meter history. 

Compare the shape of the Vulcan Molded Loop 
with old style leather hand-fluted contours. Stream- 
lined smoothness, precise uniformity and absence 
of wrinkles are salient features of this diaphragm. 
Note the natural “hinge” molded-in for uniform 
flexibility. This affords more sensitive operation, 
reduces differential pressures, and makes for more 
accurate metering. 

The Vulcan MOLDED DIAPHRAGM is securely 
attached to the rings by special wire for a more 
positive seal. No more tying on by hand. No more 
cumbersome cord and bulk knots. No more tie leaks! 
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' . for Greater Accuracy 





THE NEW, 
IMPROVED 
VULCAN 
LOOP 


All these and other advantages of the im- 
proved VULCAN diaphragm insure greater 
accuracy and more dependable meter operation. 

These are a few reasons why leading utilities 
are adopting this vastly improved diaphragm 
as standard equipment. Write the Meter Com- 
pany or direct to us for details and samples. 
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Heat Storage Losses in Steam Boilers 
And Savings Attained by Use of 
Steam Generators 


URING the war-years remark- 
able reductions in fuel and 
time required for the produc- 

tion of a given quantity of steam has 
resulted from the use of light-weight 
steam generators. The low heat- 
storage capacity of these units has 
contributed to notable fuel and labor 
bill reductions. Savings were par- 
ticularly marked in the intermittently 
operated boilers. 
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The curves in Fig. 1 show the 
quantity of heat that will be stored 
in insulating brick and ordinary fire- 
brick boiler furnaces at various tem- 
peratures. It should be noted that 
each curve reaches a steady - state 
point for each wall thickness shown 
when thermal equilibrium is attained. 

It should be noticed that at ther- 
mal equilibrium, the steady state of 
a 9-in. firebrick wall is attained 9 
hours after the fire is started. In the 
course of a 40-hour week there is a 
tremendous loss of fuel-heat ab- 
sorbed and retained in the wall. 

The following will give a simple 
explanation of a 10-hour day oper- 
ated, gas fired, 505-h.p. standard, 3 
drum low head boiler, taken at 50, 
100. and 150% boiler rating as shown 
in Fig. 2. 

Assume a boiler having 5050 sq. 
ft., 150-Ib. per sq. in. working pres- 
sure with boiler furnace made of fire- 
brick. 

Direct Heating Surface 
Furnace Sidewalls 


Furnace Bottom 
Furnace Volume 





1,460-cu. ft. 


“| Steadly state, 
600 eg FC oval 


By 
J. G. Coutant 


It is possible to approximate the 
furnace temperatures with the aid of 
the curve Fig. 3, calculated for 540 
Btu. gas, assuming a steady-state and 
deducting 50 to 140°F. of humidity 
and radiation. 

Rate of gas fuel burned per sq. 
ft. of direct heating surface: 


Steady state, 
9 in, Figure 1: 

Heat stored in fire- 
brick and _ insulat- 
ing firebrick walls 
at various furnace 


latin temperatures. 


Steadly stare 
134 in.wall 


64,300-Btu. 
125,000-Btu. 


where line intersect ‘read 2000 less” 50 furnace temp. 1950°F. 


187,500-Btu. ™ 7; 


The furnace temperature, or flame 
reflects to all walls. The amount of 
heat absorbed depends on the con- 
ductivity and location of the wall in 
the furnace. It has been possible to 
approximate a value for the heat ab- 
sorption of the firebrick walls rela- 
tive to the heat absorption of direct 
effective boiler heating surface as fol- 
lows: 

HEAT ABSORBED BY FIREBRICK 
Time 
Hour 


Furnace 
Bottom 


20.0% 
15.0 
13.0 
12.0 


Furnace 
Side-Wall 


28.5% 
21.5 
18.5 
17.2 
13.7 11.0 
14.0 9.75 
12.8 9.0 
115 8.0 
10.7 7.5 
10.0 7.0 


160.4 


Furnace 
Roof 


1st 40% 
2nd 30 
3rd 26 
4th 24 
5th 22 
6th 19.5 
7th 18.0 
8th 16.0 
9th 15.0 
10th 14.0 


224.5 


Total 112.25 


2287 “ 95 a es 
2440 “ 140 


2192°F. 
“ 2a’?. 





Fig. 2: Standard 
three drum low 
head boiler with 
firebrick settings. 


172-sq. ft. 100% effective 
523-sq. ft. to be calculated for effect. 
159-sq. ft. ii) ‘ “ “ 


“ ‘ 


Efficiency at equilibrium (assumed). 76.3; 78.9; and 78.6% 

Gas Fuel 11,079,000; 21,430,000; and 32,265,000-Btu. per hour. 

Radiation Loss Approx. 6.5; 3.5; and 2.5%. 

Gas Fuel burned per sq. ft. Direct Heat Sur. 64,300; 125,000 and 187,500-Btu. 


CO, 12.6%. 





¢ Gas 
Burners 


Side Wall 


Bottom 


160.04 + 10 = 16.04% 
112.25 + 10 = 11.22% 


The total quantity of heat absorbed 
in the furnace, taking all wall areas 


into account: 
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Boiler Direct Heating Surface 100% effective ..............-5005- 172.00 sq. ft. plus the unavoidable chimney loss of 
Boiler Furnace Sidewalls 16.04% effective of 523 .......... —— say 20%. It follows that the heat- 
Boiler Furnace Bottom 11.22% effective of 159 .......... 7.73 storage losses of firebrick will not 
273.61 be less than: 
nF —e ‘ Boiler 
i ee r Rating Gas Fuel Loss 
| = | 3 50% (19 X .20) + 19 = 22.8% 
2a00F - t sof 100 (16 X .20) + 16 = 19.2 
me at 150 (15 X .20) + 15 = 18.0 
of , 
ni 2300 oy a The curves of Fig. 1 show a com- 
: mY, ~ parison of heat storage at different 
m PORK F oust So furnace temperatures between fire- 
4 ~ r= brick and insulating refractories, the 
ul 
a 





latter losses are only 30% the above 
figures. It means that the gas fuel 
bill can be reduced lo%, 135.5% and 
12.5% respectively by relining the 
conventional low head water tube 
boiler with insulating refractories. 





ad Comal 
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CK 1300°F 2 so A little investigation of older types 
of boilers in service will often dis- 
we haste “ ail ; — that the actual or yrs 
SS cee ee ee ee 
0 ~ ‘wi > as 2 = ‘ 
° Fig. 3: Furnace Temperatures and Absorptions at Rates of Fuel Burned This is particularly true if the quan- 
0 per Sq. Ft. per hr. of Effective Direct Boiler Surface or the equivalent. tity of heat stored in the large vol- 
0 ume of water, structural steel and 
0 TABLE C setting which is heated to operating 
75 temperature is cooled each day. 
0 40,400-Btu. where line intersect read 1890 less 40 furnace temp. 1850°F The Steam Generator will tend to 
0 78,750-Btu “ =“ “ . ae oo e ss perky increase greatly the field of gas fuel 
5 119,200-Btu. — al ' for the generation of steam. 
0 During the war-years thousands 
~ TABLE D of steam generators, have been put 
25 Senet aemingieneneeiores >. Dew *<# ee Reich Tace. into operation, hundreds of which ar 
Boiler Rating Heat Utilized im Furnace _— ge ag gas rt and have pone into vein 
be 30% 172 +- 273.6 X “43 m2 3370 13 a — day service. They have earned the 
100 ey: e ~ pe ro 40 — "78 om 15 worthy slogan: “Pay Only for the 
150 172 = 273.0 X . ai ph : Steam Produced.” 
The total heat liberated in the fur- 
nace divided by 273.61 gives an 
equivalent fuel burning rate per sq. 
ft. per hour approximately as fol- 
lows: 40,400-Btu. at 50% rating; 
78,750-Btu. at 100% and 118,200- 
Btu. at 150% rating. 
The rate of gas fuel burned per 
sq. ft. of furnace wall area or equiva- 
lent in direct heat absorption: 
See Table C. 
The quantity of heat absorbed in 
the furnace at these temperatures: 
(From curve Fig. 3) 
ner 1850°F, is 52% 
2030 is 43% 
2160 is 40% 
The quantity of heat utilized in 
the boiler furnace for the generation 
4% ‘ : . ° ° S. 
/ of steam is in proportion of the wall 
2% surfaces and the boiler direct heating 
| hone Fig. 4: This typical steam generator is forced circulation design that 
bed See Table D. increases the contact of both combustion gases and water in ne 
reas In order to supply the heat lost by Fuel consumption, based on burning 1100 Btu per cu. ft. gas, is I, 


cu. ft. per hour for 25 Hp capacity. Requires 8-in WG pressure at the 
gas valve. Natural or mixed gas can be used, providing the above re- 


heavy refractories it is necessary to 
burn this additional amount of fuel quirements and sufficient fuel supply are met. 
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Large Volume Water Heating 


A series of articles for the Engineer, the Architect, the 


Salesman and the Contractor. 


By 


They show how to select and install correct types of 
Water Heater Systems for specific purposes. 


Malcolm B. Mackay 


The Burkay Company 
prey yr Lr Lr 
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CHAPTER IV 
Part 1 
Steam Heated Booster Water Heaters 


General 


HE instantaneous type of steam 

heated water heater is adapted 

to function as a booster water 
heater wherever steam is available as 
a heating medium. It is compact, 
requiring a minimum of space which 
permits installation close to the point 
of use of the high temperatured 
water which it is called upon to gen- 
erate and the wide range of sizes 
which are available permits selection 
of a heater having adequate capacity 
to meet a_ specific demand for 
boosted water. The heat of the steam 
within the copper tubing coils is 
transmitted, by direct conduction, to 
the water contained in, and flowing 
through the shell or jacket of the 
heater as it comes in contact with 
the externa! surfaces of the coils or 
tube bends. The relatively large ratio 
of tubing surface area to water con- 
tent results in a rapid rate of trans- 
fer of the steam within to the water 
surrounding the tubing coils or 
bends. 

Condensate is piped from the bot- 
tom outlet connection of the header 
of the heating coil unit to a conven- 
tional type of steam trap from which 
it is returned to the boiler or, on 
rare occasions, wasted. 

Attention is particularly directed 
to the fact that the steam should cir- 
culate within the tubing coils or 
bends and the water to be heated, 
in the shell or jacket of the heater. 
Any lime or other scale deposited 
by the water as it is heated to high 
temperature is much more readily re- 
moved from the outer surfaces than 
from the inner surfaces of the 
tubing and such scale deposit as may 
form on the inner surface of the 
heater shell or jacket actually serves 
to better insulate it and reduce the 
heat loss by radiation. 


‘ 





The rate of heat transfer from 
steam within, to the water surround- 
ing the tubing coils or bends is as 
efficient and rapid as would be the 
case were the positions of the heat- 
ing and heated elements to be re- 
versed. 


CONTROL OF WATER 
TEMPERATURE 


Automatic control of hot water 
discharge temperature is accom- 
plished by means of an automatic 
steam control valve installed in the 
steam supply line to the heater. 

Contraction of a volatile liquid, 
or gas, contained in a bulb immersed 
in the water flowing through the hot 
water discharge line from the heater, 
is communicated through a capillary 
tube to a spring loaded bellows or 
diaphragm in the steam valve. 

The resultant contraction of the 
bellows permits the steam valve to 
open, admitting steam to the im- 
mersed, copper heating tubes. 

Upon rise in the hot water dis- 
charged from the heater above the 
selected, pre-determined temperature 
at which the steam valve is set or ad- 
justed, this cycle is reversed, i.e., the 
resultant expansion of the liquid or 
gas, in the immersion bulb is com- 
municated to the bellows or dia- 
phragm in the steam valve causing it 
to close and shut-off the steam sup- 
ply to the coils. Automatic, thermo- 
static, steam valves usually are ad- 
justed to operate on a temperature 
differential of approximately 15° F., 
i.e., 1f set to shut-off the steam sup- 
ply to the heating coil when the dis- 
charge water temperature reaches 
180° F., they will react to open the 
steam valve when the discharge 
water temperature drops to 165° F. 


It will accordingly be apparent 
that a control valve of this type 
should be set to open at approxi- 
mately the minimum, required hot 
water discharge temperature. 

A less accurate but fundamentally 
automatic control of hot water dis- 
charge temperature can also be ob- 
tained by employing a plug type, 
shut-off cock in both the steam sup- 
ply line to the heater and in the hot 
water discharge line from the heater. 

This system of water temperature 
control is, however, applicable only 
where the recurrent demand for 
boosted hot water is always at the 
same rate of flow as in the final 
rinse operation in a commercial, 
spray type dishwasher where the hot. 
water discharge is controlled by a 
spring-loaded, self closing valve 
which is either fully open or fully 
closed. 

The plug type cock in the hot 
water discharge line is adjusted to 
limit the hot water flow to a pre- 
determined maximum rate and, while 
the self-closing, lever operated valve 
in the dishwasher is held in the open 
position, the plug cock in the steam 
supply line to the heater is adjusted 
to the degree of opening where the 
hot water discharge is maintained at 
the required temperature. There- 
after, whenever the lever type valve 
is re-opened, the conditions under 
which both plug-type valves were 
adjusted will be duplicated, i.e., the 
hot water flow will be at the same 
rate as will the steam supply and the 
resultant temperature of the dis- 
charge water will approximately 
equal that obtained when adjusting 
the plug-type cocks. 

Manually controlled, shut - off 
valves should also be installed in the 
steam supply and hot water dis- 
charge lines to eliminate the neces- 
sity of using the plug type cocks as 
shut-off valves after being properly 
adjusted. . 


Capacity. The recovery capacity 
of steam heated, copper, coils im- 
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mersed in water is directly propor- 
tional to the total surface area of the 
copper tubing in the coil or bends 
and also proportional to the pressure 
(temperature) of the steam supply. 
The capacity chart, Figure 2, (pre- 
ceding Chapter) will supply the re- 
covery capacity—in gallons of water 
raised a given number of degrees, 
F., in 1 hour—of immersion, steam 
heating coils having a heat transfer 
(surface) area of from 1 to 70 
square feet using steam at zero 
(atmospheric) pressure. This chart 
also contains a conversion table of 
factors to be used to determine the 
increased recovery capacity resulting 
from the employment of steam at 
from 2 to 100 pounds pressure. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that, as the initial temperature of the 
inlet water increases, its ability to 
absorb additional heat, or the rate of 
absorption, decreases. Since the 
capacities indicated in the capacity 
chart, Figure 2*, are predicated 
upon the heater operating to raise 
the water from normal, average, 
ground water temperature to a high- 
er temperature, the recovery capacity 
or water heating rate of the heater- 
when operating to raise already 
heated water to a higher temperature 
—will be Jess than the capacities in- 
dicated in this chart. 

For this reason a safety factor 
should be allowed when computing 
the recovery capacity which will be 
required to supply a_ specific hot 
water demand. 

It is suggested that the recovery 
capacities indicated in the capacity 
chart, Figure 2, be discounted ap- 
proximately as shown in the follow- 
ing table when a steam heated water 
heater is to be employed as a booster 
heater operating to raise the tem- 
perature of already heated water. 

Discount the Indicated Capa- 


city as Follows: 
10% if inlet water temperature is 100° F. 


15% “110° F. 
20% “ «< it “ “ 120° F. 
30% “ “ . 4 “1 FP. 


For information covering — the 
types of service for which steam 
heated, booster water heaters are 
adapted refer to a following section. 

Directions covering the installation 
and adjustment of steam heated, 
booster water heaters, together with 
installation diagrams will be found 
in a following chapter. 

Direct Mixing of Water and 
Steam. 

The practice of mixing steam with 
cold water to generate hot water or 

(Continued on page 54) 


* February issue page 22. 
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Direct readings appear on the Heat-O-meter, covering factors entering 
into all heating calculations. ° 
The Heat-O-meter employs three concentric celluloid printed discs. 
Outside disc, 614” diameter, is printed in red on both sides. The inner 
discs are printed in black with a cut-out V sector. 

It covers sizes of mains, returns, risers, radiator sizes and capacities, 
round and sectional boiler net ratings, chimney flue sizes, capacities and 
heights. Also hot water and fuel tank sizes and capacities, hot water | 
generator capacities, etc. 


A real necessity and time saver for 


Heating Engineers and Salesmen 
Architects and Builders 
Heating Contractors 


| 
° 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters : 


The Heat-O-meter gives instant reply to all questions without labori- 
ous calculations. Used by many leading Heating Engineers. Price $5 
each, postpaid. 

AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL a 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
Please enter our order for........ ....Heat-O-Meter at advertised price ef $5. each. 
(C Remittance herewith  [ Send €.0.D. [> Send bill. 
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Industrial and Commercial Hall of Flame Instituted in 
American Gas Association 


“Know ye all men by these 
presents, greetings: Acknowledg- 
ing with grateful appreciation the 
many contributions to the welfare 
and progress of the gas industry 
through services performed in the 
Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section of the American Gas As- 
sociation, this certificate is award- 
ed to:” 


So reads the legend on the certificate 
that has been awarded at the A.GA. 
Sales Conference on Industrial and 
Commercial Gas at the Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio, March 30, 
1946, to those men whose services have 
made outstanding contributions to the 
Industrial and Commercial Gas Section. 


Harry A. Sutton, Chairman of the 
Section, suggested that something 
should be done to recognize the efforts 
of the many gas men in the Section ac- 
tivities, so on action by the Managing 
Committee, the Industrial and Commer- 
cial Hall of Flame was created. It was 
decided that to be eligible for life mem- 
bership in this exclusive and honorary 
organization, certain qualifications 
should be met, as follows: 


First, having been a chairman of the 
Section constitutes sufficient service in 
itself to qualify. Second, accumulation 
of 25 points through services in the In- 
dustrial and Commercial Gas Section 
are necessary as follows: 


Chairman of a Section Com- 


MI i Ok a orcas tt erdle a esas 5 points 
Member of a Section Com- 
OSS agree Re en eee een 2 points 


Presentation of a paper at 
A.G.A. Annual meeting or 
Section Conference ....... 5 points 
Article in a trade magazine or 
paper prepared for presen- 
tation before an outside or- 
RERRRONNM Ss) 516.5 aes aia sc 5 points 


In going over the Association and 
Section records for the past ten years 
and evaluating services on the above 
basis, the following men were found 
to be eligible for life membership in the 
“Industrial and Commercial Hall of 
Flame”: 


Mr. Lawrence E. Biemiller, Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Company of Baltimore is to be congrat- 
ulated on having accumulated the great- 
est number of points during the past 
ten years. 


Each year as other men accumulate 
25 points, they will be given their life 
membership in this new and unique 
group of gas men who have had such 
a large part in making the Industrial 
and Commercial Gas Section what it is 
today. 


7 


Past Chairmen: 


*R. M. Searle, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Horace C. Clark, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, IIl. 
*Henry C. Loebell, Combustion Utilities Co., New York, N. Y. 

F. F. Cauley, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, III. 

F. C. Mackay, Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, Chicago. 

J. P. Leinroth, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Chas. C. Krausse, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, Md. 
D. W. Chapman, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, III. 

Wm. F. Miller, Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, Chicago. 

Edward L. Wilder, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

F. B. Jones, Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. F. Quinn, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chas. W. Gale, Knoxville Gas Co., Knoxville, Tenn. (now Surface Combustion 

Corp.) 

Ralph L. Manier, Central New York Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hale A. Clark, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Frank H. Trembly, Jr., The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Franklin T. Rainey, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

H. Carl Wolf, Atlanta Gas Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Geo. F. B. Owens, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ben H. Gardner, Columbia Engineering Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Chas. G. Young, Springfield Gas Light Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Harry K. Wrench, Minneapolis Gas Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

(*) Deceased. 


Those having 25 points or more, in order of their standing: 
Lawrence E. Biemiller, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of Balti- 
more, Baltimore, Md. 
Harry A. Sutton, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Lawrence R. Foote, Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co.—now The Bryant Heater 
Co., New York, N. Y. 
Karl Emmerling, The East Ohio Gas-Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Roy E. Wright, NEGEA Service Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 
L. S. Reagan, Webster Engineering Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Thos. J. Gallagher, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago. 
Carl H. Lekberg, Northern Indiana Public Serv. Co., Hammond, Ind. 
Albert A. Schuetz, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
F. T. Brooks, Philadelphia Elec. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. ‘D. Thompson, The Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Carroll B. Mershon, Pennsylvania Industrial Enegrs., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Harold O. Andrew, Robbins Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 
Leon Ourusoff, Washington Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C. 
Frederic O. Hess, Selas Corp. of America, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henry Obermeyer, Consol. Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., N. Y. 
Walter F. Friend, Ebasco Services Inc., N. Y. 
Chas R. Bellamy, E. Holley Poe & Associates, New York, N. Y. 
Clayton S. Cronkright, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
H. C. Haroldson, The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., Jackson, Mich. 
Frank S. Kelly, Jr., Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co., Shreveport, La. 
Daniel J. Brogan, The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., N. Y. C. 
Edward P. Kramer, Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Chas. F. Henness, Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, Chicago. 
A. O. Leech, Portland Gas & Coke Co., Portland, Ore. 
Chas. E. Lucke, Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., N. Y. C. 
John P. Brosius, Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Robert H. Staniford, Formerly: The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
now: Perfection Oven Co., N. Y. 
Ray Trowbridge, Seattle Gas Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Walter S. Anderson, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 
Henry M. Heyn, Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 
Albert M. Thurston, The East Ohio Gas Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Edward J. Hatzenbuehler, Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, Tex. 
George M. Parker, Mississippi Valley Fuel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
W. W. German, Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 
*L. B. Crossman, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 
Joseph H. Gumz, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisgo, Calif. 
Terry Hart, Nashville Gas & Heating Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Don H. Thorburn, United Gas & Fuel Co. of Hamilton, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
Henry M. Wollman, Jr., Jersey Central Power & Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 
(*) Deceased. 
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REYNOLDS GAS REGULATORS 


AS ACCURATE AS A MICROMETER 





@ Reynolds Regulators insure accurate Gas Control. They 
will operate accurately either individually or in series, 
depending upon the conditions under which they operate 
. . . Long life, efficient operation, accurate regulation, 
reasonable cost, low upkeep—these are the vitally im- 
portant inherent features built into REYNOLDS Gas Regu- 
lators through more than 50 years experience in develop- 
ing, designing, building and testing Gas Control equipment 
... For complete cooperation of our Engineering Depart- 


ment, write our Factory, Branch Offices or Representatives. 


Branch Offices 


423 Dwight Bldg. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Representatives 


Eastern Appliance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Wm. A. Ehlers 2nd Unit, 
No. 268 Park Street Santa Fe Building 
Upper Montclair, N. J. Dallas, Texas 


noe 
' gee 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 





ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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Removes H2S from all loads, 
from traces to the heaviest 
requires less material, 


lasts longer. 


Supplied in unmixed or sponge forms. 


ee. J. LAVINO—— 
——— 7 Company 


1ISZ6 WALNE T SP PeelaA. 2, PA. 
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19th Annual Business Conference of the 


New England Gas Association 


HE 19th annual business con- 

ference of the NEGA was held 

March 21-22 at Statler Hotel, 
Boston. 

The meeting opened with the elec- 
tion of officers and directors for the 
coming year. Clark Belden, Execu- 
tive Secretary reviewed the twenty 
years of the Association’s operating 
changes, as the present Association 
was formed nearly 20 years ago. He 
explained how new services were 
added to meet the changing condi- 
tions in the gas industry, and which 
enabled its members to be informed 
on all new developments. 

David S. Reynolds, retiring presi- 
dent of the NEGA was unable to be 
present due to illness. The address 
he had prepared for presentation was 
titled “From War to Peace” and out- 
lined the more important activities 
of the Association for the past year. 

Everett J. Boothby, President, 
American Gas Association, in his 
talk on the subject “Life Begins in 
46” said: 

“Looking back over the history of 
the American gas industry for a 
bench-mark, one might select almost 
any of its 130 years to begin con- 
sideration of its new life. But the 
forces of its heritage seem to have 


1946-47 Officers and Directors of 
The New England Gas Association 


Elected at 19th Annual Business Conference at Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, on March 21. 


Officers 
President—L., E. Knowlton, engineer, Providence Gas Co.; 1st Viée 
President—J. A. Cook, general manager, Lynn Gas & Electric Co. ; 2nd 
Vice President—E. G. Twohey, assistant district manager, Worcester 
County Electric Co.; Treasurer—Otto Price, vice president in charge 
of accounting, Boston Consolidated Gas Co.; Clerk—Clark Belden, 
executive secretary, The New England Gas Assn., Boston. 


17 Elective Directors 

N. B. Bertolette, president, The Hartford Gas Co.; F. C. Campbell, 
president New England Gas & Electric Assn., Cambridge; T. G. 
Dignan, president, Malden & Melrose Gas Light Co.; E. H. Eacker, 
vice president, Boston Consolidated Gas Co.; G. G. Howie, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Cambridge Gas Light Co.; L. E. Hurst, 
vice president and general manager, Haverhill Gas Light Co.; W. H. 
Kimball, chief accounting officer, Central Maine Power Company, 
Augusta; A. V. S. Lindsley, vice president in charge of sales, The 
Connecticut Light & Power Co., Waterbury; Alexander Macomber, 
Gas Service, Inc., Nashua; E. C. McGraw, vice president, Stone & 
Webster Service Corp., Boston; J. H. McPherson, New England 
manager, J. B. Clow & Sons, Boston; I. L. Moore, president, New 
England Power Assn., Boston; Edward Niederer, Jr., treasurer and 
manager, Manchester Gas Co.; E. F. Putnam, president and general 
manager, The Greenwich Gas Co.; R. E. Ramsay, president, New 
Haven Gas Light Co.; W. C. Wolff, manager, Boston office, Bryani 
Heater Co.; C. G. Young, manager, The Springfield Gas Light Com- 
pany. , 





combined with those of the present 
in such a way as to permit us in 
1946 to foresee a future more ex- 
citing, more inviting than anything 
yet known. 

We stand here early in the new 
year with a proven record of accom- 
plishment, endorsed by an enviable 
degree of public acceptance, an ex- 
cellent foundation on which to build. 
We have a plan and a resolve for ac- 
tion. The tools for action include 4 
great Laboratory at Cleveland and 
another at Los Angeles, appliance 
manufacturers keyed up with a de- 
termination to perform, a national or- 
ganization and strong coordinated re- 
gional organizations, a unity of pur- 
pose and thinking that cannot but 
overcome all obstacles. 

“In entering such a new period of 
development, let us be mindful of 
our responsibilities as well as our 
potentialities. Both.must be evalu- 
ated and boldly assumed. Because 
the gas industry has become a uni- 
versal and essential industry whose 
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Front Row, |. to r.: James A, Cook, Ist Vice Pres. (Gen. Mgr., Lynn 
Gas & Electric Co.) ; L. E. Knowlton, Pres. (Engr., Providerice Gas Co.) ; 
Edward G. Twohey, 2nd Vice Pres. (Asst. Distr, Mgr., Worcester County 
Electric Co.). 


Rear Row, I. to r.: Otto Price, Treas. (Vice Pres, in Charge of Acctng., 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co.) ; Clark Belden, Executive Secretary. 
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performance affects the lives, happi- 
ness and progress of millions, our 
watchword must be ‘service.’ Service 
is a personalized sort of thing that 
can be carried out only between 
server and served. The server in our 
case is the local gas company. The 
first great responsibility of the gas 
industry, therefore, is to see that 
every individual in the industry not 
only believes firmly in the doctrine 
of service but also faithfully prac- 
tices it. Our training courses, now 
available nationally and our industry 
committee objectives and codes can 
serve a useful purpose by making 
every employe a better public servant. 
To that must be added the respon- 
sible part taken by members of local 
management and through them local 
employes in making every effort to 
render at all times the best possible 
service.” 

The address prepared by Lyle C. 
Harvey, President of Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association, was read 
by H. Leigh Whitelaw, Managing 
Director of the G-A.M.A. It will be 
released for publication at a later 
date. 

At the afternoon session, the fol- 
lowing papers were presented. 
Planning New England’s Future 
Theodore T. McCrosky: Executive 
Director, Greater Boston Develop- 
ment Committee, Inc. 


Management In A New Era 
Erwin H. Schell: Head of Depart- 
ment of Business and Engineering 
Administration, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 


Finding Facts About Your 
Customers 

Theodore H. Brown: Professor of 
Business Statistics, Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administra- 
tion. 


Stretching The Homeowner’s 
Dollar 


Arthur Sworn Goldman: Director of 
Marketing and Research, The Archi- 
tectural Forum. 


Industrial Gas At Work 

In New England 

W. S. Anderson: Past Chairman, 
NEGA Industrial Division ; Superin- 
tendent, Industrial Division, Boston 
Consolidated Gas Company. 

On Friday morning the meeting 
room was turned into a_ broadcast 
studio. Every detail was reproduced 
Just as it would be in the radio studio. 
The subject was “Quizzing the 
Wives” and constituted the Bos- 


ton Consolidated Gas Company radio 
show as presented each week-day 
morning from 10 to 10:15 o'clock. 
Each broadcast features a civic, so- 
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7 Ex-Officio Directors 
2 Most Recent Past Presidents—(]945-46) D. S. Reynolds, vice presi- 
dent and chief engineer, Boston Consolidated Gas Co.; (1944-45) Hall 
M. Henry, director of gas operations, Negea Service Corp., Cam- 


bridge. 


The following men, as next year’s Division chairmen, are Associa- 
tion directors, having just been elected by the members of their re- 


spective Divisions: 


5 Division Chairmen—Accounting—F. S. Pickford, treasurer and 
assistant secretary, The Hartford Gas Company; /ndustrial—C. FE. 
Hebert, gas sales engineer, Lynn Gas & Electric Co. ; Manufacturers— 


’ 


A. McW. Wolfe, manager, American Meter Co., Inc.; Boston; Operat- 
ing—S. F. McCallister, general superintendent, Manchester Gas Co.: 
Sales—J. A. Hiller, sales manager, Portland Gas Light Co. 
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For repairing bell and spigot joints 3” to 60° dia. 
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IT’S ADJUSTABLE! IT FITS! 
NO SHIMMING...NO GRINDING 
IT’S FAST! 


Whatever type of pipe you may find in 
the hole—foreign or domestic, oversize 
or undersize, old or new—you can use a 
Dresser Style 60 Clamp without any 
delay because it is adjustable to the exact 
pipe diameter. You save time on the job 
-you get a better job. The special Dresser 
gasket keeps joint leakproof for life. 
Only Dresser offers a complete line of 
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bell joint clamps. Sizes: 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14,16, 18,20,24, 30, 36, 42,48 and 60 inches 
nominal diameter. Write for full in- 
formation. 

Dresser Manufacturing Division, 154 
Fisher Ave., Bradford, Pennsylvania. In 
Texas: 1121 Rothwell St., Sec. 16, Houston, 
Texas. In Canada: Dresser Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., 60 Front St., West, Toronto, Ont. 
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cial or church organization in Boston 
Gas territory, the groups competing 
for a weekly club prize and for daily 
individual prizes. The broadcast was 
in charge of J. J. Quinn, General 
Sales Manager, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co. 


“Gas Industry Sales Promotion 
Program,” was the title of a paper 
presented by D. A. Hulcy, Chairman, 
Promotional Committee, A.G.A. and 
President, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas. Mr. Hulcy, brought the ac- 
tivities of this committee up to date. 
His paper is printed elsewhere in this 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


Edwin L. Hall, Secretary-Coordi- 
nator, Gas Production Research 
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‘Committee, A.G.A. presented a paper 


titled ‘Production Developments,” 
and stated that “the Gas Production 
Research Committee of the Manu- 
factured Gas Department is specifi- 
cally responsible for finding new 
processes and methods for improving 
our present processes in order that 
our product may offer maximum 
values to our customers.” Mr. Hall 
outlined several of the projects the 
committee now has under way. 


Lillian P. Dunbar, Chairman, 
A.G.A. Home Service Committee and 
Home Service Director, Cambridge 
Gas Light Co. presented a paper 
titled ““‘Home Service 1946,” in which 
she outlined home service aims, tan- 


gible activities, personnel selection 
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and training and the desirability of 
educational material. 





Others who presented papers were 
C. O. Ruggles, Professor of* Public 
Utility Management and Regulation, 
Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration whose subject was “Sig- 
nificance of Some Recent Develop- 
ments in Regulation of Public Utili- 
ties,” and John F. Stokes, President, 
Massachusetts Restaurant Associa- 
tion on “The Human Equation in 
Management.” 


The Home Service breakfast, held 
Friday morning, was well attended, 
Miss Susan A. Mack, Home Service 
Director, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., presided and short talks were 
made by J. J. Quinn, Boston, Jessie 
McQueen, Home Service Counsellor, 
A.G.A., Lillian P. Dunbar, Cam- 
bridge, L. E. Knowlton, Providence, 
and J. A. Hiller, Portland. 


Charles W. Kimball, Sales Promo- 
tion Manager, Cribben & Sexton Co., 
Chicago, Ill., talked on the subject 
“Why the Manufacturers Believe in 
Home Service.” 
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New Research Laboratory at 
West Virginia University 

A new laboratory and research unit 
where the Bureau of Mines will conduct 
experiments in the production of gases re- 
quired in the manufacture of synthetic 
liquid fuel from coal will be established 
soon on the campus of West Virginia Uni- 
versity at Morgantown, W. Va. 

Under a cooperative agreement between 
the Bureau of Mines and the University, 
the Bureau will initiate a research program 
involving about $100,000 annually. Labora- 
tories will be provided by the University, 
and will be staffed with Bureau personnel, 
Secretary Ickes stated. -Extensive pre- 
liminary research will be carried on. 

The project is another important part in 
the large scale development of the five-year 
synthetic liquid fuels program authorized 
by the 78th Congress under identical bills 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, and in the 
House, by Representative Jennings Ran- 
dolph, of West Virginia. 


A.G.A. Appoints Drew Asst. 
Director of Promotion 
Edward Drew, formerly Deputy Man- 
ager, American Bankers Association, has 
joined the American Gas Association as 
Assistant Director of Promotion, it was 
announced March Ist by H. Carl Wolf, 
Managing Director of the A. G. A. Mr. 
Drew, who has been active in promotional 
activities in banking and business circles 
for many years, will assist Col. John H. 
White, Jr., Director of Promotion of the 
Association, in conducting industry wide 
promotional campaigns and in coordinating 
sales promotion activities of the Associa- 
tion and its 412 gas utility company and 
333 manufacturer company members. 
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Interruptible Quenching 


I. Metallurgical Con- 
siderations 


Definitions: 

Ferrite—Pure iron. 

Cementite (Fe;C)—A chemical 
compound consisting of 6.7% 
carbon and 93.3% iron, by 
weight. 

Pearlite—A mechanical mixture 
of cementite and ferrite in such 
proportions that the carbon con- 
tent of the mixture is .80%. 
This varies somewhat, depend- 
ing on the amounts of impuri- 
ties and alloying elements. 








Eutectoid Steels—Steels contain- 
ing .80% carbon. 

Hypo-Eutectoid Steels — Steels 
containing less than .80% car- 
bon. 

Hyper-Eutectoid Steels — Steels 
containing more than .80% car- 
bon. 

Austenite—A solid solution of car- 
bon and iron. 

Martensite—This is the term ap- 


plied to the substance that is 
produced by rapidly cooling aus- 
tenite to room temperature. 


Straight carbon hypo-eutectoid 
steel is steel in its simplest form. 
Commercial straight carbon steels 
contain such alloying elements as 
manganese and silicon, in small quan- 
tities, and such impurities as sulphur 
and phosphorus. However, in a 
simplified metallurgical explanation 
such as this the effects of these ele- 
ments can be disregarded. 

In the annealed state, a straight 
carbon hypo-eutectoid steel, having a 
carbon content of .30% carbon, is 2 
mixture of approximately 37.5% 


pearlite and 62.5% ferrite. Upon 
heating, these consttiuents remain 


unchanged up to the lower critical 
range at about 1350°F. Upon pass- 
ing through this critical range, the 
pearlite goes through a complete 
change and becomes austenite. The 
excess ferrite (62.5%) remains un- 
changed. Upon further heating, the 
excess ferrite is absorbed into this 
solid solution and this process is 
completed at the upper critical tem- 
perature, in this case approximately 
1495°F., and we have then, above the 
upper critical range, a steel that is 
composed entirely of austenite—the 
solid solution. During this process 
certain changes take place in the al- 





By 
Carl H. Lekberg 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
Hammond, Indiana 
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The author states that in order to 
discuss this subject, it is necessary 
to start wih a brief outline of the 
metaliurgy of steel and work from 
there into consideration of the meth- 
ods for heat treating steel that have 
been developed, incorporating the 
use of interrupted quenching. 
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lotropic form of the iron itself, 
which are of great significance, but 
the details of these phenomena need 
not be given here. 

If this steel is quenched in water 
from a temperature above the upper 
critical range, the resultant form is 
called martensite. This operation is 
called hardening, mainly because the 
martensite has the maximum hard- 
ness of any of the decomposition 
products of austenite. In fact, it is 
so hard that the steel is not usable 
for most practical purposes in this 
form. One important characteristic 
of martensite that is of particular im- 
portance in our consideration of in- 
terrupted quenching is that, per unit 
of weight, martensite occupies great- 
er volume than the original austenite. 

In order to make this steel suitable 
for use, it is reheated and in so doing 
the martensite changes into other 
forms, such as troosite and sorbite. 
The change in physical properties is 
reduction of hardness and increase 
of ductility. These changes begin to 
take place in the vicinity of 400°F., 
or possibly lower, and progress with 
further heating to the point where 
the original constituents of pearlite 
and ferrite are restored. This op- 
eration is called drawing or temper- 
ing and is usually carried on at tem- 
peratures that will produce an inter- 
mediate structure between the mar- 
tensitic and the pearlitic. 

The above is what we might term 
the normal procedure in heat treating 
steel. At this point it is well to note 
that, in both the hardening and draw- 
ing phases of the operation, the car- 
bon content and the presence of al- 
loying elements have a very definite 
effect on the temperatures at which 
changes take place, the relative 
amounts of the various constituents 


produced during the process, and the 
time required to produce them. 

It was mentioned above that the 
martensite occupies more volume 
than the austenite, and it can readily 
be seen from this that in the case of 
high carbon steels, used in large sec- 
tions or intricate shapes, the quench- 
ing operation entails serious danger 
of producing cracks and distortion. 
In the case of a large section that is 
being quenched, the outer layer cools 
much more rapidly than the inside 
and, consequently, martensite is pro- 
duced in the outer layer long before 
it starts to form on the inside. This 
time interval may be a matter of sev- 
eral minutes. It follows that by the 
time martensite starts to form on the 
inside, there is a hard brittle layer 
on the outside, which may crack due 
to the internal expansion accompany- 
ing the formation of martensite on 
the inside. This phenomenon is re- 
sponsible also for distortion, particu- 
larly in the case of intricate shapes. 
These difficulties have brought about 
the technique known as interrupted 
quenching. Any new development 
in heat treating practice for the pur 
pose of overcoming mechanical dif- 
ficulties should, of course, be such 
that the metallurgical constituents 
and physical properties produced are 
at least equal to those that result 
from the commonly accepted prac- 
tice. 


II. Interrupted 
Quenching 


Isothermal Transformation 


It is well recognized that the heat 
treating of steel is a function of time 
and temperature. In other words, 
the results depend upon two vari- 
ables. In order to determine the 
contribution of each variable, it is 
necessary to eliminate one of these 
influences as a variable. In about 
1929 studies were started on this 
problem at the Research Laboratory 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. They decided, quite logically, 
to perform their tests under con- 
stant temperature conditions (iso- 
thermal), leaving only the time fac- 
tor as a variable. The method em- 
ployed was briefly as. follows: 

Several small pieces of a certain 
steel were heated to a temperature 
sufficiently above the upper critical 
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range to insure complete transforma- 
tion into austenite. These pieces 
were then quenched in a salt bath, 
held at a predetermined temperature 
below the equilibrium transformation 
temperature. Throughout the test, 
this bath was maintained at this tem- 
perature, and at intervals one piece 
was removed and quenched in water. 
These pieces were examined metal- 
lurgically and it was noted that after 
the steel had remained in the bath a 
certain length of time, the original 
austenite began to transform into 
other constituents. By progres- 
sively removing the remaining pieces 
«t predetermined intervals, the prog- 
ress of this transformation was noted 
until it was found that no further 
transformation took place. This test 
established that at the particular 
quench bath temperature, employed 
in testing this particular steel, trans- 
formation started after a definite 
time interval and progressed until it 
was completed after a second time 
interval. By repeated tests at other 
temperatures, it was possible to get 
enough information to plot two 
curves for this steel on a time tem- 
perature basis, one curve showing 
when transformation began and the 
cther showing when it ended. These 
curves were plotted against a vertical 
orcinate, showing temperatures on a 
uniform scale, and a horizontal ordi- 
nate, showing time on a logarithmic 
scale. At the higher quench bath 
temperatures, the time required for 
transformation to begin is quite long, 
amounting to one day at approxi- 
mately 1335°F., in the case of a 
eutectoid steel. At lower quench 
temperatures, the time required is 
progressively less until at approxi- 
mately 1025°F., for this same steel, 
the time required is slightly less than 
one second. This point (which 
varies with different steels) is called 
the Nose of the curve. At still lower 
quench temperatures, the time re- 
quired starts to increase again to a 
point at about 450° F. where for this 
steel it is about five and one-quarter 
minutes. This is the approximate 
Ms point because here martensite be- 
gins to form. Lower quench tem- 
peratures again reverse the direction 
cf the curve toward the left until at 
room temperature the time required 
is again about one second for this 
steel. It is readily recognized that 
these trends gave the curve for the 
start of transformation a shape sim- 
ilar to the letter “s’. The second 
curve, showing the end of transfor- 
mation, although not parallel to the 
first curve, followed a similar pattern 
and by plotting these two curves cri 
one sheet, the appearance is that of a 
broad letter “s’”. This so-called “s- 
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curve’ diagram therefore summar- 
izes the tests for a particular steel, 
in condensed form, and depicts the 
time required for the breakdown of 
austenite to ferrite and carbide at 
any constant temperature below the 
equilibrium transformation range. It 
is of particular note that at the Nose 
of the curve the time interval from 
quench to start of transformation is 
very small, although it varies con- 
siderably with steels of different 
analyses. 


Similar tests have been made on a 
great number of steels, including the 
alloy steels, and from the resulting 
curves the following observations can 
be made. 


To the left of the first curve, the 
steel is austenite. Between the 
curves the structure is a mixture of 
austenite and the various end prod- 
ucts, which range from pearlite, at 
the higher temperatures, to marten- 
site, at the lower temperatures. To 
the right of the second curve where 
transformation is complete, the struc- 
ture is composed of the end prod- 
ucts. It is significant that in the 
range between 400°F. to 800°F., ap- 
proximately, the end product from 
this isothermal transformation seems 
to be new and different in that it pos- 
sesses an unexpected degree of 
toughness and ductility at relatively 
high levels of hardness, particularly 
in carbon steels. This product is 
known as bainite. Further investi- 
gation of these facts has led to the 
development of a new method of 
heat treatment based upon isothermal 
transformation in this temperature 
range. This process is commonly 
known as austempering. 


Austempering 


Austempering is an interrupted 
quench which consists of quenching 
steel in a molten bath—usually salt— 
maintained at a constant temperature 
at some point between 400°F. and 
800°F. (usually toward the upper 
level of this range, which reduces the 
time required for transformation). 
The austenite transforms isother- 
mally into bainite or intermediate 
structure. This process is used to 
attain hardnesses of C-48 to C-55, 
along with added desirable character- 
istics of toughness and ductility. 


However, for many types of steels 
the holding time in the bath at desir- 
able temperature is extremely long, 
which makes the process impractical 
commercially. Tests also indicate 
that the high quenching temperature 
required for some steels retards the 
cooling action sufficiently so that the 
cooling curve crosses the Nose of the 
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“s” curve and the result is a mixed 
microstructure (usually containing 
primary ferrite), a structure having 
low physical properties. For these 
reasons, austempering is limited to 
steel parts of small section and of 
certain analyses. 


Isothermal Quenching 


As mentioned above under austem- 
pering, where the quenching opera- 
tion is carried out at a temperature 
in the neighborhood of 800°, it is dif- 
ficult, and in many cases impossible, 
to get by the Nose of the “s” curve. 
This condition is, of course, very 
much aggravated with heavier sec- 
tions. An examination of the “s” 
curve diagram will reveal that aus- 
tempering, at the lower temperatures, 
will require considerable length of 
time, which, in the case of most al- 
loy steels, might run into days. This 
method is, therefore, limited to small 
parts and those steel analyses which 
permit the operation to be completed 
in a reasonable length of time. The 
isothermal quench circumvents these 
difficulties in the following manner: 


The part is quenched to a lower 
temperature which gets the operation 
by the Nose of the “s” curve. Then, 
instead of completing the transfor- 
mation at this temperature, which 
entails a long period of time, the part 
is removed from the first quenching 
bath, after a predetermined time in- 
terval, and placed in another bath at 
a higher temperature. An examina- 
tion of the “s’’ curve will reveal that 
this will materially decrease the time 
required for transformation. 


Another explanation that has been 
suggested is that the isothermal 
quench is a combination of an inter- 
rupted quench and a drawing oper- 
ation. However, the former expla- 
nation is probably the better because 
the latter is liable to introduce some 
confusion in that it more nearly fits 
the procedure in martempering. 


Martempering 


This is interrupted quenching, 
which is a more radical departure 
from the austempering method than 
is the case with the isothermal 
quench. At this point it should be 
again mentioned that approximately 
at the lower bulge towards the right 
in the lefthand curve is a point desig- 
nated as the Ms point at which mar- 
tensite begins to form. Martemper- 
ing consists of quenching in a molten 
salt bath maintained at a temperature 
slightly above this‘ Ms point and held 
there until the temperature has equa- 
lized throughout the entire cross sec- 
tion, but not long enough for 1iso- 
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thermal transformation to commence. 
It is then removed from the bath and 
cools slowly in air. Austenite there- 
upon transforms into martensite at 
4 more or less uniform rate through- 
out the thickness of the steel, thus 
avoiding excessive residual strains. 
After cooling, the part is subjected 
to whatever tempering or drawing 
treatment is indicated to produce 
the physical properties and metal- 
lurgical constituents required. A 
simple way to think of martempering 
is to consider it as the normal 
quenching and drawing operation, 
plus the introduction of an interrup- 
tion in the cooling cycle at the proper 
point to permit equalization of tem- 
peratures throughout the piece be- 
fore the transformation from aus- 
tenite to martensite begins. 


Il. Furnace Equipment 


3ecause of the temperatures in- 
volved and the necessity for rapid 
cooling to the quenching temperature, 
salt baths are used as the quenching 
media for these operations. 

Pot furnaces for salt quenching 
must be maintained at a constant 
temperature, irrespective of the rate 
at which they are operated, and 
therefore capable of meeting three 
distinctly different operating condi- 
tions : 

1. Salt must be melted and the 
bath brought to temperature when 
originally charged or after a shut- 
down. This stage requires a high 
rate of heat input. 

2. The salt bath must be main- 
tained at temperature during stand- 
by period. This requires a low rate 
of heat input, merely sufficient to 
make up for normal radiation. 

3. During quenching the heat in- 
troduced into the quench salt by the 
hot steel will quickly increase its tem- 
perature. Therefore, a means - of 
rapid heat removal must be provided. 

To meet these conditions a very 
successful design of pot quench fur- 
nace has gas fired, suction type, im- 
mersion burners, with heating tubes 
iiside the pot directly in contact with 
the salt. At the inlet end of each 
heating tube is an inspirator and 
piloted gas burner. At the outlet 
end is an eductor or exhaust fan to 
draw the products of combustion 
from the tube, and to provide suf- 
heient additional suction to draw a 
large portion of the air for combust- 
on into the inlet end. 

About 40% of the required air is 


mixed with the gas in the inspirator 


and the remainder is drawn into the 
tube around the burner as secondary 


air, As the gas and air continue 





through the tube in parallel streams 
they gradually diffuse into each other 
and burn. This provides a uniform 
heat output along the entire length of 
the tube, irrespective of the number 
of bends required to conform to the 
pot’s contour. 

During quenching periods, when 
heat must be rapidly extracted from 
the salt, the gas supply to the heating 
tubes can be manually or automat- 
ically shut off. The eductors (or an 
exhaust fan) continue to operate, 
and usually will draw sufficient cold 
air through the tubes to remove the 
required amount of heat. If neces- 
sary, provision can be made to force 
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additional air through the cooling 


‘tubes to increase the quenching ca- 


pacity of the bath. 

For relatively low production rates 
a small draw furnace of the pot type, 
with low-pressure automatic propor- 
tioning gas burners, may be used. 
(With this firing system air under 
pressure inspirates the proper quan- 
tity of gas for combustion.) Dur- 
ing quenching periods the gas sup- 
ply may be shut off and the air nor- 
mally required for combustion al- 
lowed to circulate through the fur- 
nace setting. 

According to Mr. Arnold P. Sea- 
sholtz in Metal Progress for Oc- 
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tober, 1944, page 730, the electrically 
heated pots are provided with motor- 
driven, propeller type agitators and 
the absorbed heat’ is dissipated by 
forced air circulating through a 
welded steel jacket around the salt 
quench pot. 

Without air cooling, the only way 
heat can be dissipated is by normal 
radiation. The amount of heat so 
radiated will depend upon the dimen- 
sions of the pot, the ratio of pot 
depth to its diameter or width, and 
the insulation provided in the fur- 
nace setting. This amount of heat 
dissipation is not adequate for pro- 
duction jobs. 


Theoretically, it appears possible 
to increase the rate of quenching by 
installing additional cooling coils 1 
the salt bath. Two of the earlier in- 
stallations equipped with suction im- 
mersion burners also included such 
additional cooling coils. However, in 
actual operation they have never been 
required. 


Air rather than water is recom- 
mended as the cooling medium. If 
a water coil should leak or break 
when immersed in molten salt, the 
resulting shower of scalding salt 1s 
hard to contemplate. 

Temperature can be 


easily con- 
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trolled, automatically, either in the 
immersion burner or externally fired 
pot quench furnaces. A gas valve 
controlled by the temperature of the 
salt bath is all that is necessary. 
When the desired temperature is at- 
tained the gas supply is shut off and 
the air, normally used for com- 
bustion, continues to flow through 
the burner equipment. When the 
temperature falls below the desired 
point the gas is again turned on. 

It was noted earlier in this paper 
that due to certain physical changes 
accompanying the transformation of 
austenite into martensite, the ordi- 
nary procedure for quenching steel 
for hardening entails danger of 
cracking and distortion. Considera- 
tion should be given to the fact, also, 
that the drastic nature of the ordi- 
nary quench contributes independ- 
ently to these difficulties. It should 
be pointed out further that vulner- 
ability under this category depends 
on carbon content, type and amount 
of alloying elements, size and shape 
of pieces being processed, and kind 
of quenching medium and its tem- 
perature. 

In order to meet this condition, it 
has, in many cases, been necessary to 
resort to one or more of the follow- 
ing expediencies: 


FOR 
EXPERIENCE IN SOLVING 
YOUR PROBLEMS OF 
GAS STORAGE AND 
PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Consulting with us does not obligate 
you--but we do want to acquaint you 
with STAMANCO’S record of past 
performance--a record that has always 
been outstanding, from the dawn of the 
Gas Industry in America right up to 
the present. It’s a record that will guide 


you to the most dependable equipment 
for YOUR needs. 


Shown at the left is a STAMANCO 
Gas Holder recently installed in Florida. 
All-Welded Panel construction; capac- 
ity 150,000 cu. ft. 
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A. Quenching fixtures and ma- 
chines. 


B. Redesigning of parts to mini- 
mize the effect of changes in section, 


C. Increasing weight to compen- 
sate for inability to get required 
physical qualities coincident with 
sound heat treated parts. 


D. Excess machining and _ grind- 
ing after heat treatment. 


E. Compromising on metallurgical 
and physical properties. 


Two factors contribute to distor- 
tion and cracking; namely, drastic 
quench (very rapid cooling) which 
causes non-uniform cooling, in the 
case of either large sections or pro- 
nounced changes in section, and 
physical growth during transforma- 
tion from austenite into martensite, 


In the first instance, any retard- 
ing of the cooling cycle will improve 
the condiiton. All three types of in- 
terrupted quenching do this to a 
marked degree. 


In the second instance, the con- 
tribution of the interrupted quench 
is even more startling. Martemper- 
ing permits uniform transformation 
throughout the mass of the piece be- 
ing quenched. In austempering and 
the isothermal quench, martensite is’ 
not produced at all, or at least only in 
small amounts, and consequently not 
only is the growth problem _prac- 
tically eliminated, but also an im- 
proved end product is made avail- 
able, resulting in better physical 
properties. 


In conclusion, the above may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. At present there are three types 
of interrupted quenching; namely, 
Austempering—Isothermal Quench 
—and Martempering. 


All three require the use of 
heated salt pots, operating, however, 
at temperatures in the range of nor- 
mal drawing operations and com- 
fortably below those required for 
hardening. 


3. All three require facilities for 
rapid heat dissipation, 


4. In addition to the intrinsic 
value of gas as a fuel, the availabil- 
ity of combustion air under pressure 
further enhances the position of gas 
for this application because these air 
facilities can be used to good ad- 
vantage in providing a means for 
adequate heat dissipation. 


All three eliminate or at least 
greatly reduce the tendency toward 
cracking and distortion inherent in 
the normal quench. 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 
Affecting Gas Utilities 








How to Reduce Motor Truck Liability 


ESTERDAY, we received a let- 

ter from a reader, as follows: 

‘Our regular truck driver had 
an accident and killed a pedestrian 
when he was coming from his home 
to our garage. We think maybe that 
we can beat this law suit. What do 
you think? What is the legal re- 
sponsibility of this driver?” 

The answer to this legal question 
is simple: If the gas company official 
authorized the driver to use the truck 
for his personal purposes, or con- 
venience, as going to his home the 
company is liable in damages for 
negligence of the driver. On the 
other hand, if the driver took the 
truck for his own pleasure and pur- 
poses, and without knowledge of the 
company Officials, the company is not 
liable. 

For illustration, in Cohen v. City 
of New York, 213 N. Y. S. 710, it 
was disclosed that a pedestrian was 
killed while the driver of the truck 
was driving more than thirty blocks 
out of the direct route to the munici- 
pal garage. 

The higher court held the pedes- 
trian not entitled in damages because 
the driver was acting outside the 
scope of the employment. 

The facts of another leading case 
(Carty v. Acker, 206 N. Y. S. 773), 
are interesting, and as follows: In- 
stead of going to the municipal garage 
at the end of the day’s work the 
driver took a fellow employe to his 
home. After work while proceeding 
to the garage the truck struck and 
killed a pedestrian. 

In this case, the higher court held 
that the driver of the motor-truck 
Was acting outside the scope of the 
employment, thereby relieving the 
municipality from liability for the ac- 
cident, and said: : 

“It will thus be seen that there is 
absolutely no evidence of any authority 
given to the driver to depart from his 
assigned route to the garage for the 


purpose of taking a friend a mile to the 
north.” 


) . ° ° 
But, direct authorization or knowl- 
edge of a gas company official renders 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


the company liable for negligent 
acts of its driver. 

And see Acosta v. Smith, 23 So. 
(2d) 742, reported January, 1946, 
where it was shown that the hired 
driver permitted a friend named 
Braud to drive the truck. This fact 
was known by the officials of the 
employer. 

One day Braud collided with a 
passenger automobile at a street in- 
tersection. In the subsequent trial 
the testimony proved that both Braud 
and the driver of the passenger auto- 
mobile realized that a collision may 
result if one did not stop and permit 
the other to pass. Both Braud and 
the driver of the passenger automo- 
bile proceeded forward and a disas- 
trous collision resulted. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
higher court refused to hold either 
the company or the owner of the 
passenger automobile liable for dam- 
ages. In other words, this court 
held that both owners of the automo- 
biles must bear their individual 
losses, 

Obviously this is an unusual situ- 
ation. 


Driver is Responsible 


Take, for example, the case of 
156 Pac. (2d) 790, reported May, 
1945, where the higher court held 
that one who kills a pedestrian as a 
result of “gross negligence” may be 
convicted of the crime of man- 
slaughter and sentenced to serve 
“time” in the penitentiary. In many 
litigations the important question de- 
cided by the higher courts is: What 
is gross negligence? 

It is important to know that a re- 
cent higher court held that a driver 
is “grossly” negligent, when he oper- 
ates a motor vehicle knowing that 
he requires sleep or rest. 

For illustration, in Johnson v. 


Florida, 4 So. (2d) 671, the driver 
of a motor truck was convicted by a 
lower court of the crime of man- 
slaughter based upon the alleged 
negligent operation of a motor truck 
on a public highway. 

The court record shows that while 
this driver was driving the truck at 
a speed of forty miles per hour, he 
was in a state of stupor from loss of 
sleep and he drove the truck off the 
regular highway and killed a pedes- 
trian. 

The higher court upheld the man- 
slaughter conviction of the lower 
court and sentence. This higher court 
said : 

“He knew he was in no condition to 
operate a motor vehicle and he knew 
that by operating such vehicle in such 
place while he was in such condition he 
thereby endangered the lives of all 
people traveling on such highway. 
When the accused assumed to do this 
he was guilty of criminal negligence and 
cannot escape the responsibility by 
averring that he fell asleep and did not 
realize that he had hit and killed an un- 
fortunate human being who was entirely 
without fault.” 


Intoxicated Driver 


Modern higher courts inflict un- 
usually heavy punishment on intoxi- 
cated drivers of gas department 
motor vehicles who may effect in- 
juries to others. Also, while a ma- 
jority of readers are not familiar 
with the law on this subject, it is 
true that a municipal or gas com- 
pany official of an intoxicated driver, 
may be equally as guilty of crime as 
the intoxicated driver who causes the 
injury. 

For illustration, in Brewer v. 
State, 143 S. W. (2d) 599, it was 
shown that a company official author- 
ized an intoxicated person to drive 
a motor truck. While he was driving 
the vehicle he accidentally ran over 
and killed a pedestrian. The court 
held both the driver and the official 
guilty of murder, and sentenced each 
to serve five years in the peniten- 
tiary. This court said: 


f, 
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“If the owner of a dangerous instru- 
mentality like an automobile knowingly 
puts that instrumentality in the immedi- 
ate control of a careless, and reckless 
driver and permits him without protest 
so recklessly and negligently to operate 
the car as to cause the death of another, 
he is as much responsible as the man at 
the wheel.” 


Also, it is important to know that 
in Cockrell v. State, 135 Tex. Cr. R. 
218, 117. S. W. (2d) 1105, a drunken 
driver of a car recklessly and negli- 
gently ran into two small boys and 
killed them. He was sentenced to 
serve forty-five years in the peni- 
tentiary. 

So, therefore, modern courts are 
“death” on intoxicated drivers, 
whereas a few years ago driving a 
motor vehicle while intoxicated was 
not considered a serious legal offense. 

In fact it long has been recognized 
that a person who has “responsi- 
bility” must use greater care in per- 
formance of his work than another 
who is irresponsible. Therefore, if 
vehicle drivers are informed by gas 
company officials of their personal 
responsibilities for injury or damage 
caused by negligent driving, there is 
little doubt but that the knowledge 
thus imparted will result in such 
driver exercising a higher degree of 
care to prevent accidents. 

For illustration, in a quite recently 
decided case, Kiffer v. Bienstock, 218 
N. Y. S. 536, the Supreme Court of 
New York held a truck driver per- 
sonally liable in damages as a result 
of negligently driving the vehicle in 
collision with a pedestrian. It is in- 
teresting to note that this court said: 


“It is elementary that a tort-feaser 
(negligent driver) is liable for any dam- 
age, even though he may not be the 
owner of the property, the operation of 
which causes the damage. It is suf- 
ficient that he controls the property and 
operates it in a careless manner, to 
charge him with liability.” 


In another recent case (217 N. Y. 
S. 261), it was disclosed that a 
driver negligently operated a motor 
vehicle and collided with a passenger 
automobile seriously injuring its oc- 
cupant. The injured person sued the 
negligent driver and recovered a 
judgment for several thousand dol- 
lars. 


Manslaughter 


A recent higher court defined the 
term “involuntary manslaughter’ as 
follows: 


“Involuntary manslaughter is where 
an individual, while not intending to kill 
another person does so while in the per- 
formance of an unlawful act, or as a re- 
sult of gross negligence.” 


: 


In another case (151 N. E. 489), 
the higher court sustained the ver- 
dict of the lower court which con- 
victed a truck driver of manslaugh- 
ter, and said: 


“It is not required that the driver to 
be held criminally liable, shall know- 
ingly, intentionally, and recklessly drive 
the vehicle. It is his duty to regard 
safety regulations provided by the law 
and also conditions existing at the place 
where the injury occurs.” 


Other important points of law, 
not generally known, and which will 
have the cumulative effect of induc- 
ing drivers of gas company vehicles 
to exercise care, are, first: When a 
gas company is held liable in dam- 
ages for injuries caused by negli- 
gence of a truck driver, the company 
may sue and recover the amount of 
its loss from the negligent driver; 
second, an injured person may sue 
both the city and the negligent driver 
and the latter must share in paying 
the amount of the verdict; and, third, 
an injured person may file suit 
against the driver, without suing the 
company, and if the court holds that 
the driver negligently caused the in- 
jury the court may erder the driver's 
home, or other valuable property, 
sold at public auction to satisfy the 
allowable judgment for damages. 
Many modern higher courts have up- 
held this general law. In several in- 
stances, in addition to having to pay 
damages to the dependents of a per- 
son negligently killed, the driver was 
convicted of manslaughter. 


Beware of Riders 


The higher courts often have held 
that a motor truck driver who per- 
mits a stranger to ride free may sub- 
ject his employer and, also, himself 
to heavy damages if the rider sus- 
tains an injury. 


A startling example of this law is 
found in Harron, 138 S. W. (2d) 
211. Here the driver of a motor truck 
came over a hill between 40 and 50 
miles per hour. He applied the brakes 
and his truck began zigzagging and 
skidding down the concrete highway 
and collided with another truck. An 
occupant of the truck, who was rid- 
ing free, was killed and his depend- 
ent sued to recover damages. In hold- 
ing the driver’s employer liable for 
$12,000 damages, the court said: 


“The deceased was the only child left 
at home, and he intended to help his 
parents as long as they lived. He had 
brothers and sisters older than himself, 
who were doing well. We do not con- 
sider the award excessive.” 
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Ordinary Care 


Generally speaking, any one who 
is injured as a result of his own 
negligence cannot recover damages, 
However, it is well settled that the 
“ordinary care’? which a child is re- 
quired to exercise is determined by 
a different rule than applied to 
adults. The care which a child is re- 
quired to exercise is only that degree 
of care which children of his ma- 
turity: and capacity, under similar 
circumstances, ordinarily exercise 
and usually is “slight” care. - 

So, therefore, in order to avoid 
liability all drivers of gas company 
motor vehicles must assume that 
children are incapable of safeguard- 
ing themselves against injury. 

Still another important point of 
law is: Failure of a truck driver to 
abide by state parking statutes may 
result in absolute liability for an in- 
jury to either a child or adult. In 
other words, if failure to abide by a 
valid state law is a proximate cause 
of an injury the guilty one is liable, 
although actually he did not effect 
the injury. 

For example, in Mecchi v. Lyon, 
102 Pac. (2d) 422, it was disclosed 
that a state law provides that no per- 
son shall park or leave standing any 
vehicle on a highway unless both 
right wheels of the vehicle are with- 
in eighteen inches of the curb or edge 
of the highway. 

A large motor truck was parked 
by the driver in violation of this law. 

A boy six years of age had been 
playing in front of the residence of 
his parents, near this truck, and when 
he ran around its front in the street 
he was struck by an automobile and 
seriously injured. The father sued 
the truck owner and the jury allowed 
$10,790 damages to the father. The 
higher court, in upholding the verdict, 
stated important law as follows: 


“Deliberate unlawful parking for per- 
sonal convenience is not excusable or 
justifiable... .” 


Duty of Officials 


It is important to know that gen- 
erally a gas company is not liable for 
injuries caused by the acts of an ex- 
perienced and competent adult driver 
who exercised care to avoid the in- 
jury. Yet the company may be 
liable under the same circumstances 
where an incompetent driver affects 
an injury. In other words, unusual 
liability may arise where gas com- 
pany officials entrust a motor vehicle 
to the hands of an inexperienced or 
incompetent person, whether adult, 
child, servant, friend or other person, 
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This extraordinary liability of the 
company is founded not alone upon 
the fact of ownership, but upon the 
combined negligence of the company 
officials, in entrusting the vehicle to 
an incompetent driver, and of the 
actual negligence of the driver in its 
oper ration. 

For example, in the leading case of 
Waddle v. Stafford, 230 Pac. 855, a 
higher court stated the following im- 
portant law: 

“It is the duty of a man to see that his 
automobile is not run by a careless, 
reckless person, but that it is in the 
hands of a skillful and competent per- 
son.” 

In view of this law it is important 
to distinguish between a competent 
and an incompetent motor vehicle 
driver. It is the legal duty of com- 
pany officials to ascertain, with 
reasonable assurance, that a prospec- 
tive motor vehicle operator is phys- 
ically and mentally normal, and ex- 
perienced in driving motor vehicles. 

In one case, for instance, a person 
whose eyesight was impaired and 
who wore no eyeglasses was held in- 
competent. In another case, a per- 
son who had corrected his impaired 
eyesight by wearing the proper kind 
of glasses was held to be a competent 
driver. A highly nervous person 
probably would be held to be an in- 
competent driver of a motor vehicle. 
Other courts have held that persons 
who are insane, intoxicated, under 
the influence of drugs, deaf, para- 
lyzed, or naturally reckless, are in- 
competent motor-truck drivers. In 
some few states a person who is 
granted under state law regulations 
a license to drive motor vehicles is 
deemed to be competent, unless the 
employer knows that actually he is 
incompetent. However, this law is 
not uniformly affective. Generally 
speaking, extreme old age, youth, 
physical weakness or nervousness is 
convincing evidence of incompetency 
to drive a motor truck. 

Scope of Employment 

It is well established law that a 
gas company is not liable in damages 
for an injury negligently caused by a 
driver who was not acting * ‘within 
the scope of his employment.” There- 
fore, an important question is: When 
is a gas company motor-truck driver 
not acting within the scope of his 
employment whereby the company is 
relieved from liability? 

A motor vehicle driver,is not with- 
in the scope of his employment when 
he (1) deviates from the shortest 
route to his destination; (2) hires or 
employs an assistant to help him load 
his vehicle; (3) uses the vehicle for 
his own personal pleasure or advan- 
tage; (4) assumes authority not 


previously granted by. his employer ; 
and (5) disobeys his employer re- 
garding his regular work. 

Actually, there is a fine line of dis- 
tinction between the terms “acting 
within the scope of the employment” 
and “in the service of the employer.” 
It is important to know that the com- 
pany always is liable when damage is 
negligently done under the former 
circumstance, but it may or may not 
be ljable when the accident happens 
under the latter condition. 

With respect to associate liabilities 
modern higher courts have held that 
a motor-truck driver is ‘in the serv- 
ice of the employer” when he uses 


That's a lot of capacity—an all-welded- 
panel gas holder more than 1,000 feet 
high! 

So far, we've never found a customer 
who needed a single holder that big— 
but we've built them as large as 
10,000,000 cubic feet and as small as 
100 cubic feet. 

However, 60,000,000 cubic feet is the 
total capacity of all these Stacey 
Brothers all-welded holder installations 

‘an enviable record when you consider 
this ty of construction is com- 
peli new. 

There are good reasons for this over- 
whelming customer endorsement; 
Stacey Brothers pioneered the all- 
welded type of construction. Measuring 
capacity with “know-how”, this 60,- 


000,000 cubic feet of construction rep- 
resents a wealth of experience—experi- 
ier erection 


ence that pays off in s 
and trouble-free operation. 
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the truck “within the scope of the 
employment,” as when the driver is 
performing work directed or re 
quired by his superior; when he 
stops his regular work to perform 
something necessary to himself as tu 
get a drink of water, answer a call 
of nature; or when by authority of 
his superior he uses the vehicle to 
transport himself or other employes 
1:om or to work. In fact a vehicle 


driver acts indirectly within the scope 
of his employment, and in the serv- 
ice of his employer when he per- 
forms any act expressly or impliedly 
authorized by his superior in the in- 
terest of the employment. 





But there are other important advan- 
tages, too—inherent design features. 
The famous patented Stacey Brothers 
All-Welded-Panel construction not only 
licks the problem of internal corrosion 
behind vertical legs and between laps, 
but results in a structure that’s me- 
chanically round and free of unsightly 
deformations. 

When you need gas-holder capacity, 
it will pay you to get a quotation and 
recommendations from Stacey Brothers. 
No obligation. of course. May we hear 
from you? 


STACEY BROTHERS GAS 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 
One of the Dresser Industries 
$535 VINE STREET - CINCINNATTI 16, ORTO 








What Is the Temperature 
of Your Chimney Gas? 


By 
W. F. Schaphorst, M.E. 


Newark, N. J. 


HAT the temperature of chimney exit 

gas is an excellent indicator of boiler 

efficiency is a known fact, but it is 
not as well known as it should be. A 
boiler’s efficiency can be closely approxi- 
mated directly from that single factor. 
This writer has found, after studying many 
reports of actual tests, that regardless of 
the make or type of boiler the results ob- 
tained are fairly consistent in every case. 

It is true, of course, that there are other 
losses besides temperature losses, such as 
the loss due to moisture in the air, due to 
CO, due to radiation, etc., but these losses 
are fairly constant in carefully operated 
plants, whereas the losses due to scale and 
soot are variable losses and in general are 
the principal causes of high flue gas tem- 
peratures. Note, please, that the writer 
says “carefully operated plants.” If the 
boilers are not carefully operated, with 
low CO, for example, and high CO, chim- 
ney gas temperature will mot serve as a 
good indicator. 

Moisture in the coal, hydrogen in the 
fuel, moisture in the air, combustible mat- 
ter in the ash, radiation and convection, do 
not influence chimney gas temperature as 
markedly and as regularly in the average 
boiler plant as do scale, soot, air leaks, and 
poor baffle construction. 


The writer recalls that some years ago 
when internal combustion engines were 
fairly new, a scientist came out with a 
method for determining the efficiency of an 
internal combustion engine by simply ana- 
lyzing the exhaust gases. It was claimed 
that this method was surprisingly accurate 
and the writer can see no reason why it 
should not be fairly accurate. 

Likewise in the case of steam power 
plants, boiler efficiency could be determined 
by first making a careful analysis of the 


coal and then a careful analysis of the 
chimney gases, together with the tempera- 
tures of all products entering before com- 
bustion and the temperatures of all prod- 
ucts leaving through the chimney. 

The difference would be the heat going 
through the steam pipe plus the radiation 
losses together with a few other minor 
losses. However, such a method would 
admittedly be tedious and not workable 
by the average operator. The operator 
who wants a good rough indication of his 
boiler efficiency would rather simply look 
at his chimney and take a single reading— 
the reading of the temperature of the exit 


oases 
gases. 


Boiler Efficiency 


The boiler efficiency rule is based on 
“good” operation. For oil fired boilers the 
rule is: 

A—Multiply the temperature of the 

chimney exit gases in degrees F. by 
734; 

B—Divide A by the heat value of the 

fuel oil in Btu per pound; 

C—Subtract the result of B from 100. 

The result will be the efficiency, in 
per cent, of the boiler. 

Thus if the. temperature of your exit 
gases is 400 deg. F., and the heat value of 
your fuel oil is 18,500 Btu per Ib., you will 
find that, according to the above rule, the 
boiler efficiency is 84.2 per cent. 

It is quite possible, to be sure, that the 
efficiency of your boiler is higher than will 
be indicated by the above rule because the 
rule is based on average “good” operation. 
The principal value of the rule is that it 
can be used to serve as a check. This rule 
takes but two factors into consideration 
whereas in actual boiler operation there 
are many other factors. But the two above 
factors are, in general, most important. 
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Application for Conversion 
of Pipe Lines 


The Federal Power Commission has 
received an application filed by the Trans- 
Continental Gas Pipe Line Company, Inc., 
of Longview, Texas, for (1) authority to 
convert the “Big Inch,” the “Little Big 
Inch” and the “Southwest Emergency” 
pipelines to the transportation of natural 
gas to Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
New York, or (2) permission to construct 
a comparable pipeline system for gas 
transportation. 


The application states Trans-Continental 
has offered War Assets Corparation 
$40,000,000 for the lines, excluding pump 
stations, and proposes to expend $40,000,- 
000 to convert the lines to gas usage. In 
the event the company is not successful in 
purchasing the existing pipelines, the com- 
pany’s alternate proposal is to construct 
a 26-inch pipeline of a full load capacity 
of 300 million cubic feet per day from 
Corpus Christi, Texas, to Linden, New 
Jersey, at an estimated cost of $80,000,000. 
The line will follow approximately the 
same route as the Big Inch and the Little 
Big Inch. Later, as the market develops 
in the Eastern area, the company plans 
to loop the original line with a parallel 
26-inch line at an additional cost of 


$80,000,000. 


Regarding feasibility of converting the 
existing lines to the transmission of 
natural gas, the application states: “The 
gas to be transported and sold to the 
distributing companies will be used to 
enrich artificial gas now being manufac- 
tured by said companies, and other pur- 
poses. 


The gas to be transported to the East 
will be obtained from reserves in Harle- 
ton, Panola, Jefferson and South and 
Southwest Texas gas fields, the applica- 
tion states. Trans-Continental says that 
it now has options for the purchase of 
200 million cubic feet of natural gas per 
day and is negotiating for options on the 
purchase of additional gas to supply ade- 
quately the maximum capacity of the line 
for a period of thirty years. 

Trans-Continental Gas Pipe Line Com- 
pany, Inc. a Texas corporation, was re- 
cently organized to undertake the develop- 
ment of business in the areas mentioned 
heretofore. 
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Home Service—1946 


By 
Lillian P. Dunbar 


Home Service Director 
Cambridge Gas Light Co. 


OME SERVICE can be a 
definite asset in building rev- 


enue and customer good will 
for your company by tangible or in- 
tangible methods. To accomplish 
this it is necessary that: 

1. A definite objective for Home 

Service be set up. 

2. A more careful selection of 

personnel be employed. 

3. Haphazard training methods 
be replaced by planned pro- 
grams set up to meet your 
objectives. 

The survival of any strong, pro- 
gressive industry depends upon the 
amount of research done. Home 
Service should have overall, long 
range programs, designed to meet 
the objectives of the Home Service 
department. They must be a source 
of continual study of the changing 
habits of customers and of ways and 
means to meet these situations. 

Through the years with the aid of 
the most able men and women in the 
Industry, the Home Service Com- 
mittees have developed such a pro- 
gram. It is my purpose to outline 
this for you. 

Aims— The original aims of 
Home Service to maintain and build 
revenues and good will through con- 
sumer education have never changed. 
Methods for accomplishing these 
aims vary according to company 
policies, management guidance, and 
community needs. 

Some methods have been used a 
long time, others have come into use 
as need was evidenced. 

Revenue builders are: 
Personalized Service 
Appliance Presentation 
Follow-up calls on new instal- 
lations 
Classes for Youth and Brides 
New Freedom Kitchen Plan- 
ning 

6. New Freedom Laundry Plan- 

ning 

Added to these are the following 
Good Will Builders: 

1. Employee classes 
Radio talks 
Newspaper articles 
Membership and Participation 
in Service and Professional 
Clubs 
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5. High School and College 
Home Economics classroom 
cooperation 

All these activities intelligently 

planned and supervised are bound to 
help accomplish the above aims. 

Personnel Selection: At the re- 

quest of the Sales Division Directors 
of the New England Gas Associa- 
tion a suggested set of standards for 
selecting women for Home Service 
work were drawn up by the Home 
Service sub-committee on ‘College 
Gas Equipment Course.” 


Employment Selection 
Guide for Home 
Service 


A. Pleasing Personality 

1. Extrovert 

2. Good grooming 

3. Good voice and ability to ex- 
press herself clearly 


4. Poise 
5. Adaptability 
6. Hobbies and club contacts 


Good health 
B. Educational Background 

1. Graduate of accredited college 
with degree in Home _ Eco- 
nomics would be a desirable 


N 


asset 

2. Reasonably high scholastic 
standing 

3. Type of outside work during 


school years as related to prac- 
tical Home Economics 
4. Understanding of what Home 
Service entails 
C. Courses Taken Applicable to 
Home Service Work 
1. Foods and Nutrition—experi- 
mental cookery, practical work 
a. Demonstration 
b. Physics 
c. Chemistry 
d. Housing 
e. Some knowledge of blue 
print reading 
Household Appliance Study 
Speech Training 
Consumer Education 
. Sociology 
To determine standards by which 
applicants for Home Service work 
could be selected, a number of 
women already employed .by two 
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New England companies were given 
tests used for determining aptitudes 
for other types of work. These tests 
did help as guides in understanding 
and helping girls working in these 
departments. From these it is hoped 
a set of tests can be set up to deter- 
mine whether a girl is suited for 
Home Service work before she is 
employed by a company, thus saving 
both the girl and the company valu- 
able time finding out the hard way. 


Training 


A. Company Training Courses: 
A suggested outline for training 
within the company is contained in 
the New England Gas Association 
Home Service Manual. In planning 
the course, it was felt that the train- 
ing should start with the fundamen- 
tals of Gas Company operations. It 
not only gives the woman a broader 
concept of how a company functions 
and confidence in the work she is 
doing; but by having each depart- 
ment head share the training of new 
women a friendly, personal interest 
in her work is created and a feeling 
of each department working to- 
gether for the ultimate aim of in- 
creased gas consumption and cus- 
tomer good will is made. A good 
foundation in building a Home Serv- 
ice Department or any other depart- 
ment is as important as in the con- 
struction of the plant itself. 

The women are also taught to 
make minor adjustments on ranges 
which includes principles of burner 
construction, temperature controls, 
and care and use. They are in- 
structed on the principles of gas re- 
frigeration and automatic water 
heaters by the Service Department. 
The meter department gives instruc- 
tion pertaining to the measurement 
of gas, the customers-accounting de- 
partment on billing procedure and 
meter records. The head of the 
department, or the Sales Manager in 
the case of a one girl department, 
with the aid of American Gas Asso- 
ciation Home Service pamphlets 
gives the information on all types of 
Home Service Work — home call 
procedures, demonstration tech- 
niques, telephone customer contacts, 
reports, records, and other activities 
as planned by the company. Their 
food and nutrition knowledge is re- 
viewed. The woman is then ready 
for observation trips on how other 
members of the department operate 
and guidance visits are made with 
the department head. “Learning by 
doing” and ‘question and answer” 
sessions with all participating 
straighten out problems as they come 
along. Trade magazines, appliance 
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manuals and other reference mate- 
rial all help in keeping a department 
informed. 


A sub-committee of the American 
Gas Association Home Service com- 
mittee has been working diligently 
on a company training program, na- 
tional in scope, for over a year. It 
will be completed this year, in book- 
let form, for distribution to com- 
pany members. 


B. Workshops: It is with a great 
deal of pride that we can say that 
New England was prepared soon af- 
ter V-J Day to present a five-day 
development course held as a New 
England Gas Association activity 
under the guidance of a sub-com- 
mittee of the Home Service Educa- 
tional Committee. Forty Home 
Service women attended, coming 
from New England, New York, 
Ohio, and Canada. A _ loose - leaf 
manual containing reference mate- 
rial ranging from the History of the 
Gas Industry to Recipe Development 
and Kitchen Planning, included 
thirty-two pertinent topics which had 
been discussed at the Conference. It 
is hoped a yearly two-day confer- 
ence will take place from which sup- 
plementary material will be available 
for these manuals. Postponed be- 
cause of O.D.T. regulations last 
year, Pittsburgh in January was the 
scene of a three-day workshop; in 
February, Kansas City was host to 
a three-day workshop. More than 
one hundred and fifty people were 
in attendance at each. In March, a 
two-day workshop was held in San 
Francisco and Galveston was host to 
a one-day workshop. Again a large 
attendance was realized. All these 
workshops were under the guidance 
of regional associations and _ the 
American Gas Association Home 
Service Committee. Their aim was 
to gather together all possible help 
for sales promotion aids and the 
latest information on _ appliances, 
foods and cooking equipment. 


Looking to the Future 


A. Educational Material: Those 
of you who have come in contact 
with material distributed by our 
competitors know that our own in- 
dustry is definitely handicapped by 
an inadequate supply of promo- 
tional and factual material to carry 
the Gospel of Gas into our school 
laboratories. Recognizing this de- 
ficiency a sub-committee has been 
appointed by the American Gas As- 
sociation Home Service Committee 
to study and make recommendations 
on material required. 


Two important booklets, besides 
the above mentioned training course, 
are being completed by the National 
Home Service Committee, one of 
which is designed to attract Home 
Economics-minded students to home 
service work and the second on mod- 
ernization of the school kitchen. 

The committee also plans to pre- 
pare articles on home service work 
as a postwar refresher to home serv- 
ice and managers, including 
such subjects as home service or- 
ganization, value of records, reports 
on value of radio, newspaper col- 
umns and the like. This material 
will be well illustrated and made 
available to the trade magazines and 
to the Industry. A questionnaire will 
be prepared as a means of gather- 
ing facts on how home service is 
preparing to meet postwar problems. 


sales 


B. Factors influencing the cook- 
ing load of the future: Many of 
the new food products, frozen and 
anhydrous, for example, reduce 
cooking time drastically. The devel- 
opment of these foods carry varied 
threats. Home freezing is bound to 
reduce home canning. Storage and 
preparation of the frozen foods will 
bring new methods forth. Even the 
faithful coffee percolator is being 
threatened by the introduction of the 
new instant coffee products. 

The pressure saucepan is not new 
but more of them will be used in 
the future. Cooking time is reduced 
but constant watching of the pan is 
most essential. 

Sixty million people eat in Boston 
restaurants daily. The same type of 
condition exists in your own com- 
munity, | am sure. What can Home 
Service do to get at least 50% back 
into their own dining rooms? Its in- 
genuity will be taxed to the utmost 
to solve these problems but Home 
Service has never passed up a chal- 
lenge yet! Such problems merely 
serve as stimulation to work that 
much harder. 

In planning New Freedom Kitchen 
programs for the future we should 
take heed and benefit by the final 
paragraph of Elizabeth Sweeney’s 
talk at the New England Gas As- 
sociation Home Service Conference 
last September. Here is her chal- 
lenge—‘‘Getting a model kitchen into 
any home, old or new, is only half 
the selling job. You in Home Serv- 
ice will have your busy place in that 
first half and you must, in addition, 
assume the responsibility for really 
completing the sale. Home Service 
has for years been completing ap- 
pliance sales after they went into a 
customer’s home. Now, again, you 
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must do your stuff and sell the All 
Gas Kitchen once it has been in- 
stalled. If that kitchen is not used 
to its fullest, if the homemaker js 
not kept informed. on new cooking 
and homemaking techniques then 
your New Freedom Kitchen falls 
short of its goal!” 


C. Unified Action: In taking an 
active role in promotional and sales 
programs, Home Service must not 
lose sight of the good job which it 
has always done—that of public re- 
lations. The Home Service woman, 
as no other company employee, is 
able to interpret the customer to the 
company and the company to the 
customer, but Home Service alone 
cannot complete customer satisfac- 
tion. 

As revenue builders, Home Serv- 
ice has for years planned programs 
which raise, recover, and retain the 
gas load and replace other fuels be- 
ing used in the customer’s home. 
Either directly or indirectly Home 
Service will make an even stronger 
concentrated effort in the future. 

“No chain is stronger than the 
weakest link’; in dealing with the 
consumer all departments in a com- 
pany must work together. They 
must all tell the same story regard- 
ing company operation and _ policies, 
appliance information and_ services 
rendered. 

Home Service can be your 
effective builder of customer 
tions. Home Service can be your 
most effective builder of revenue. 
The results depend on you, on how 
sympathetic you are to its objectives, 
to what extent is your interest in the 
work of the department and how 
well you set up its program and ob- 
jectives. 


most 
rela- 


Home Service cannot do the job 
alone. It needs your help, patience 
and understanding. May we con- 
tinue to receive your cooperation 
and support. 


Presented at Annual Business Confer- 
ence, New England Gas Assn., Boston, 
March 21-22. 





Safety and Relief Valves. A _ com- 
plete line of safety and relief valves is 
described in the new catalog No. 45, just 
issued by the Farris Engineering Com- 
pany. Many new valve designs and 
improvements in old designs are includ- 


ed. 


A “ready-reference pictorial index 
chart” shows line drawings of all the 
basic Farris valve. types. A copy may 
be secured by writing the Farris Engi- 
neering Company, 400 Commercial Ave, 
Palisades Park, N. J. 
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Why Manufacturers | 


Need Home Service* 


By 
Charles W. Kimball 


Sales Promotion Manager— 
Cribben & Sexton Co. 


Almost anything one can say on this sub- 
ject could be called redundant—for the 
very simple and obvious reason, we need 
you because you’re women! Women, who 
talk the language of the housewife, women 
who have an easy and ready access into 
the home—the workshop of the home, the 
kitchen. There, in a handful of words, is 
the simple, inescapable reason why manu- 
facturers need Home Service. 

Possibly, and very probably, I should 
just sit down at this point and let you girls 
start telling us the hundred and one rea- 
sons why you, as women, know how true 
those words are. Maybe it might be good 
for those of us here who are manufacturers 
if you did that very thing; because, I 
sometimes, wonder if we really, fully, real- 
ize the help you can give us and so often 
are ready to offer if only given the chance. 
Fortunately for us, the manufacturers, 
your management, and your sales people— 
you usually don’t wait to be asked but go 
ahead and get the job done anyway. With 
that thought in mind, I’d like this morning 
to talk to you—the “self-starters” — and 
through you, back to my own crowd in the 
belief that self examination is good for 
the soul. 

Let’s step back a year or two into war- 
time. There was nothing to sell and if 
there was, there were few or no salesmen 
to sell it anyway. Management wanted to 
keep a name before the public—sales man- 
agement wanted to retain identification 
with a future market, and manufacturers 
wanted to keep contact with their primary 
market—the utility companies. And they 
all turned to one place to get it done— 
Home Service! And in different guises, 
each used the same tool — the Vitamin 
story! For years, you girls had been tell- 
ing that message to the public but in a dif- 
ferent and better way—you had been say- 
ing — “It Can Be Good ’n Healthy Too!” 
You taught them to recognize the value 
of “Looks—Color—Taste” and yet at the 
same time the importance of balanced diets 
(only you didn’t call it “diet,” you said 
“meals”—a word that connoted “yum-yum” 
instead of “Blah-blah.” 

I mention all this for only one reason. 
During the war years, you had your place 
i the sun, your proper place. You were 
given more attention by your own people 
than ever before and we, as manufacturers 
certainly went further than ever before in 
keeping you informed and active on our 
mailing lists. In other words—you were 
your company’s sales representatives and 
you were ours. Both of us sought your 
help, listened to your counsel and all in 
all, you were fair-haired children ! 


Let us firmly resolve never to lose the 
ground we've gained together—you, your 
management and we who manufacture ap- 
pliances. Properly working together, prop- 
erly kept in balance with each other, we 
can together insure our respective sales 
people the successful completion of their 
objective—the maintenance and building of 
a profitable, permanent domestic gas load, 
through the sale of better gas appliances. 

3ut just talking about it isn’t going to 
get the job done, nor keep it going. It 
takes real, intelligent, hard work on 
everybody’s part. I’m convinced from 
what I’ve learned of approved sales plans 
here in New England that your top man- 
agement and sales management men know 
your part and their responsibility—your 
worth and your capability. I’m also sure 
that by a mighty strong majority the 
batting average of the manufacturers is 
doing to be high. I’ve talked with more 
than one of them and I’ve heard plans. 
I’ve heard that you’re going to be kept 
informed and consulted with. I know of 
plans that call for more active representa- 
tion of Home Service in and ahead of 
product design and consumer promotional 
approach. I’ve heard men in management 
capacity among the utilities express a 
greater willingness to have you partici- 
pate in inter-company and _ intra-associa- 
tion activities. In brief, in the time that 
lies ahead you are really going to have a 
chance to help get the job done that we 
all have such a big stake in. 

With all of that goes a very vital 
responsibility on your part. You’ve won 
the recognition you wanted, you’ve heard 
that you’re needed. To fill that need, 
you must have vision without being 
visionary, bring ideas forward without 
impractical idealism and above all, inter- 
pret the thinking of the housewife, her 
needs and her wishes, in such a manner 
as to evoke the interest and provoke action 
among us to satisfy those needs and de- 
sires. In other words—be feminine in 
your daily work and contacts, but cool and 
calculating in its interpretation—give us 
the facts and dare put them in writing. 

And now we'd like to ask for a bit of 
help from you. Every time you hear of 
a customer who buys a competitive serv- 
ice or an appliance other than that which 
your company’s salesman tried to sell in 
the first place, try and find the reason 
why. Remember this—every time a pros- 
pect chooses something other than that 
which was first shown, it’s a vote of pro- 
test against something. When your sales 
manager elects to have more than one 
make of gas range on the sales floor, its 
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because he knows the customer is en- 
titled to “choose between”—but, it costs 
money to carry several lines in inventory; 
therefore, your management wants to be 
sure that every line that’s shown is truly 
representative of the best features the 
manufacturer can build into it. The best 
way he can find out what’s needed, the 
quickest way we can find out what’s 
wrong is by being told. When somebody 
doesn’t buy what the salesman offers, but 
chooses something else instead—THAT’S 
A VOTE OF PROTEST! If you and 
the salesmen together can get the reason 
why, and if you get that message to us, 
then, girls, it’s up to us. We've got no 
excuse for losing the future order—we 
may have lost that one, but give us the 
WOMAN’S' VIEWPOINT, YOUR 
VIEW POIN T—and from there on in, it’s 
up to us. That’s why we need Home 
Service—WE NEED YOUR VIEW- 
POINT! 


* Presented at Home Service Breakfast, New 
England Gas Assn. Meeting, Boston, March 
21-22. 





Col. F. E. Winchester Joins 
Glenwood Staff 


Malcolm Leach, President of the Glen- 
wood Range Company, Taunton, Mass., 
has announced the appointment of Lt. 
Colonel Frederick E. Winchester, Army 
Labor Relations Specialist, as Manager of 
Industrial Relations for the Company. 

Colonel Winchester, now on _ terminal 
leave, served with the U. S. Army as 
Labor Relations Officer for the New Eng- 
land Division Engineers from May, 1942, 
to December, 1944, during which time one 
of the largest construction programs in 
New England, Camp Miles Standish, was 
completed with an exceptionally low per- 
centage of man hours lost due to labor 
difficulties. 


——_+-—___ 


Estate Stove Co. Elects 
Seubert to Presidency 


John A. Seubert has been elected presi- 
dent of Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, Ohio, 
recently acquired by Noma Electric Corp., 
and David Kahn has been elected chair- 
man of the board, Henri Sadacca, presi- 
dent of Noma announced. Mr. Seubert and 
John Bess have been named 10 Estate’s 
board. 

Other Estate officers elected include 
William A. Marshall, Mr. Bess, Bertrand 
Kahn, Albert Kahn, Lucien Kahn, and 
Stanley Bernhardt, vice-presidents ; Robert 
Goldman, secretary; J. B. Wharton Jr., 
treasurer; Carl Helferich, assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, and Raymond 
Voegele, comptroller. 


———_ $~—___ 


Geo. A. Wilson, Elected President 
Interstate Natural Gas Co., Ine. 


George A. Wilson has been elected a 
director and president of Interstate Nat- 
ural Gas Company, Inc. He was formerly 
a director of the supply and transportation 
division of the petroleum administration 
for war. He succeeds F. H. Lerch, Jr. 





Emergency Shut-Off 


To isolate a break or bad leak in 
a low pressure gas main, ‘foam- 
plugs” are successfully used by in- 
troducing them through service 
pipes on each side of the break. 

An equipment, known as _ the 
Slug-A-Fome, is placed in the base- 
ment where the service enters and 
connected by hose to both water 
and gas services. 


Slug-A-Fome 


Depending on the size of the 
main, the proper quantity of a spe- 
cial powder is placed in the hopper 
of the equipment and forced through 


1200 Ampere Welder 


A new welder of 1200 amperes 
comprising two 600 ampere genera- 
tors, close-coupled to an A.C. in- 
duction motor and equipped with 
complete motor control is an- 
nounced by The Lincoln Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for use 
with the company’s recently intro- 
duced ‘‘Lincolnweld” Process of 
automatic metallic shielded arc 
welding. The unit is of arc welded 
steel, drip-proof construction and is 
completely wired, ready for connec- 
tion to the A.C. power source and 
to the “Lincolnweld” head of the 
stationary, self-propelled carriage 
or tractor type. 

Generators are of the variable 
voltage type with completely lami- 
nated magnetic circuits (frame and 


Lincoln 1200 ampere welder 


the service back into the main along 
with the water which expands the 
powder to form an effective temp- 
orary seal in gas mains from 4” to 
16” diameter. 

The life of the seal varies from 
114 to 2 hours depending on the size 
of the main. A six inch main, for 
example, can be shut off in 15 sec- 
onds and has effective life of 2 
hours, the length of slug keing 32 
feet. 

Additional applications ‘will 
lengthen the life of the seal for 
any desired duration. 


This method was originated by 
Dennis Manning of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, and has found considerable 

cceptance for low pressure sys- 
tems. 

Detailed information available 
through J. A. Mulcare, 53 Park 
Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


pole pieces) and equipped with in- 
terpoles. They require no external 
reactance or stabilizer. Armatures 
are insulated with glass and mica 
insulation to permit sustained op- 
eration at high loads. Interpoles 
are insulated with asbestos. Series 
coils are so liberally designed that 
Class “A” insulation only is need- 
ed. Absence of intermediate taps 
in series coils makes them compact 
and well ventilated. 

Motor is of the squirrel cage in- 
duction type arranged for Y-Delta 
starting. Size of motor is ample for 
heavy overloads. Connection is for 
220, 440, or 550 volts, three or two 
phase, 60 or 50 cycles. 

The thermostats automatically re- 
set when the motor returns to a safe 
temperature and no manual opera- 
tion is required to restart the ma- 
chine other than pushing the start 
button. 
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New Equipment 


Rockwell-Emco Domestic Meter 


The new Rockwell-Emco #0 
Domestic Gas Meter, with an outer 
case of pressure cast aluminum 
alloy has been announced by the 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Division, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 

Light in weight, but strong and 
corrosion-resistant, the meter case 
is further protected against unusual 
atmospheric conditions by a special 
lacquer coating on all exterior sur- 
faces. 


Rockwell-Emco No. O Meter 


There are three outstanding fea 
tures of this meter which reduce the 
cost of metering domestic services. 
Rescaled proportions have been 
engineered into an approved meter 
design by the use of new metals 
and plastics in the working parts, 
and by precision manufacturing 
techniques to improve performance 
and lengthen valve life. Repair is 
simplified since all parts are readily 
accessible and the meter can be 
quickly dismantled or assembled, 
even by inexperienced workmen 
using common every day tools. 

The new Rockwell-Emco #1 
Meter weighs only 16% pounds, 
less than half the weight of the 
previous design. This reduced 
weight saves effort for the trucker, 
the installer and the meter fitter in 
the repair shop, and also saves 
money in transportation costs. 

A new bulletin No. 1100 describ 
ing this meter and its features is 
available from the Company at 4 
N. Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh 8 
Pa. 
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Eliminating Corrosive 
Elements in Water 


Wholesalers and manufacturers 
of plumbing equipment, including 
water heaters and tanks, will be 
interested in the development of a 
new type of feeder, the use of 
Micromet as an enemy of scale and 
corrosion. 

While the waters of different 
regions vary as to hardness and 
iron content, there is hardly any 
section where trouble does not 
arise from scale, corrosion or “‘red 
water.’ In some sections: calcium 
carbonate scale is the enemy. In 
others it is soft corrosive waters. In 
still others it is high dissolved iron 
content. Water heaters and water 
pipes either fill up with scale or 
deliver to the home owner rusty 
water which is_ unsatisfactory, 
sometimes indicating corrosion of 
the piping. 





Micromet Feeder 


Micromet, by eliminating scale 
and corrosion troubles will give the 
manufacturer of water heaters and 
tanks the assurance that his equip- 
ment can give the long continu- 
ously efficient service for which it 
was designed and built. 

It does not affect the taste or 
potability of water used for drink- 
ing or cooking. In its domestic form 
Micromet dissolves slowly, at the 
Tate of 25 percent a month. Only a 
few parts per million are used to 
treat the water, but this is enough 
to prevent corrosion, scale or "red 


water.” It is not intended that this 
amount will soften the water sup- 
ply, however. 

To control corrosion and prevent 
scale in water heaters, tanks and 
pipes in the average home, the 
feeder containing one pound of 
Micromet should be placed in the 
cold water line entering the water 
heater. The feeder is then recharg- 
ed monthly with %-pound of 
Micromet. 

Calgon, Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
are the developers of both the 
feeder and the chemical. 


Dutch Oven Gas Range 


The new Maytag Dutch Oven gas 
range especially features an auto- 
matic time device which turns the 
range off, seals the flue vents and 
permits the heavily insulated oven 
to continue cooking. 

Other advantages claimed are 
convenient visual height controls, 
above the cooking top out of reach 
of small children, rigid all-welded 
steel chassis, Perma-finish grates, 
Dutch cooker-well with three-way 
burner, high efficiency non-clog 
burners, two roomy storage com 
partments, storage drawers and 
pivot-action broiler. 

This chrome-trimmed range is 
40” wide, 2442” deep with a cook- 
ing top height of 36”. The oven, 18” 
wide, 19” deep and 15” high, has 
rounded corners for cleaning and 
has abundant rock wool insulation. 
Automatic control turns off the gas 
in response to a previously set tim- 
ing device. 





Dutch Oven Range 


Two standard-size and one giant- 
size top burners feature spiral heat 
and a 6-quart Dutch codker:well 
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provides the equivalent of two more 
top burners in cooking capacity. A 
pivot-action broiler with adjustable 
height has a chrome plated broiler 
pan and wood handles for sizzle- 
serve platter service. 

The range is of flush-to-wall con- 
struction with recess toe room base. 
It has full-AGA approval for all 
types of gases. Manufactured by 
Maytag Company, Newton, Ia. 


The Vendo Cooker 


A low pressure steam cooker, 
the Vendo “Fourth Zone” unit, offers 
a method of cooking vegetables 
and other foods requiring moist 
heat, and at the same time elimi- 
nates pot watching. 
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The Vendo Cooker: teamed up as 2 


separate unit with a modern type gas 
range. 
The unit for the range is 144% 


, 
inches wide, 16 inches deep and 
222 inches high; the inside dimen- 
sion of the oven itself for separate 
appliance or range unit is 133 
inches wide, } i 
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842 inches high. 
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A gas burner of the standard top 
stove burner type supplies the heat 
for steam which is introduced with- 
in the oven and is provided from 
a water reservoir located in the 
bottom of the unit. 

The Vendo Gas Cooker operate 
on less than one pound of pre 
sure; the temperature and pressur 
of the oven are controlled auto 
matically 


The Cooker is now underc 
tests at the A.G.A. Laboratori 
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A. G. A. Laboratories Activities 


Pilot Design Study Initiated 


Initiation of a fundamental do- 
mestic gas research investigation into 
pilot design, construction, and per- 
formance has been undertaken for 
the Committee on Domestic Gas Re- 
search by the American Gas Associa- 
tion Testing Laboratories. Detailed 
supervision will be followed by the 
Technical Advisory Group for Burn- 
ers, Controls and Accessories of 
which Dr. William R. Hainsworth is 
chairman. 

A literature study and engineering 
survey of contemporary pilots has 
been completed by the research staff 
of the West Coast Laboratories. Ex- 
perimental work on design is now 
under way. Pilot burner tempera- 
tures are also being analyzed in rep- 
resentative types of water heaters, 
furnaces and unvented circulators in 
laying the groundwork for experi- 
mental phases of the investigation. 
A companion study in design meth- 
ods of preventing closure of pilot 
primary air openings by dust and 
lint is under way at the Cleveland 
Laboratories. 


New Requirements Published 


The laboratories have published a 
number of new requirements for ap- 
pliance approval which becomes ef- 
fective January 1, 1947. 

Major additions consist of special 
requirements for high altitude per- 
formance of ranges, water heaters, 
space heaters, and central heating 
equipment. Separate addenda have 
been published to the regular require- 
ments for the first three mentioned 
while the entire central heating text 
has been republished in a tenth edi- 
tion including high altitude require- 
ments as well as requirements for 
gas-fired humidifiers presented for 
the first time. Also published is the 
first edition of new listing require- 
ments for low water cut-off devices. 

The new high altitude requirements 
cover altitudes above 2,000 feet and 
will benefit approximately 1,200,000 
people living in the Rocky Mountain 
area, according to statistics of the 
American Gas Association. They 
cover gas equipment operating on all 
gases including liquefied petroleum 
and butane-air. Tests are conducted 
at low altitude with main and pilot 
burners over-rated to simulate high 
altitude operating conditions, thus 
making it possible for manufacturers 
to conduct their own preliminary 
tests. The laboratories are prepared 
to test appliances under the new re- 
quirements at the present time. 


Method of Determining Calorific 
Value of Gases Prepared 


A subgroup of Committee D-3 on 
Gaseous Fuels of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials has com- 
pleted a tentative method of test for 
calorife value of gaseous fuels by 
the water-flow calorimeter. Sugges- 
tions from its members on a proposed 
draft were reviewed at a meeting 
recently held in Pittsburgh and 
agreement reached on the points in- 
volved. The new method is expect- 
ed to be in readiness for submission 
to the Society for formal adoption 
at its June meeting. 

Organized for the purpose of pre- 
paring standard test methods for use 
in connection with purchase and sale 
of gaseous fuels, Committee D-3 is 
composed of representatives, of pro- 
ducers and manufacturers of such 
products together with those of gen- 
eral interests. It is under the chair- 
manship of Dr. A. W. Gauger, Di- 
rector, Mineral Industries Research 
of The Pennsylvania State College. 
Mr. R. M. Conner, Director of the 
American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratories, is Secretary. Reporting 
to this committee are seven sub- 
groups, each having a definite assign- 
ment covering standard methods and 
procedures applying to gaseous fuels. 
These include such important details 
as specific gravity measurement, cal- 
orific value, moisture content and 
others. 

The subcommittee responsible for 
the new test method is under the 
chairmanship of Mr. R. S. Jessup of 
the National Bureau of Standards 
who succeeded the late R. B. Harper 
of The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company. Together they are princi- 
pally responsible for the development 
of the new method which is expected 
to prove of great value to the gas in- 
dustry. 





A.G.A. Has Committee on 
Markets and Economic Research 


Recognizing the importance of further 
research in the marketing of gas service 
and appliances and in the economics of 
producing, transporting and distributing 
gas, the American Gas Association is or- 
ganizing a special Committee on Economic 
and Market Research Needs, under the 
chairmanship of E, H. Eacker, vice-presi- 
dent of the Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany. 

As announced by President Everett J. 
Boothby, objective of this committee will 
be to review economic and market studies 
recently made or started by committees of 
the Association, particularly the Postwar 
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Planning Committee, and to determine the 
needs of the industry for further market. 
ing and economics research. Because the 
subject touches upon so many phases of 
the Association’s work, the membership of 
the committee will include the chairmen 
or representatives of the Manufactured 
and Natural Gas Departments, the Resj- 
dential Gas, Industrial and Commercial 
Gas, and Technical Sections, and the Rate 
and Statistical Committees. 

Mr. Eacker, who is spearheading this 
activity, is a member of the A.G.A. Execu- 
tive Board and is well versed in gas in- 
dustry economics. 


—_—_—_____ 


Simplified Practice for 
Automatic Regulating Valves 


A proposed Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation for Automatic Regulating 
Valves, submitted to producers, distrib- 
utors and users last November has been 
approved for promulgation according to 
an announcement of the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice of the National Bureau of 
Standards. It is effective from April 1, 
1946 and will be identified as R219-46, 
Automatic Regulating Valves. 

Automatic regulating valves are used in 
industry for controlling the temperature, 
pressure, level, or rate of flow of fluids, 
The purpose of the recommendation is to 
establish as a useful standard of practice 
a simplified list of ‘pressure ratings and 
sizes of seven types of these valves, made 
of steel, iron and bronze. 

The recommendation was developed by a 
simplified practice committee of manufac- 
turers in cooperation with the Division of 
Simplified Practice. It will retain on a 
voluntary basis certain of the simplified 
practice features of a mandatory order 
which was effective during the war emer- 
gency. 

Mimeographed copies of the proposed 
recommendation may be obtained from the 
Division of Simplified Practice, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington 25, 
De. 

——__-—____ 


Bryant Executive Heads 


New OPA Division 


Gordon Rieley, vice president of Bryant 
Heater Company, has been appointed 
director of the newly established building 
and construction price division of the 
Office of Price Administration, and is on 
leave of absence to assume his new duties, 
it is announced by Lyle C. Harvey, presi- 
dent of the company. 

The new division, which is _ being 
formed in part from the building mate- 
rials division of OPA’s industrial mate- 
rials division which formerly had jurisdic- 
tion over prices in the construction field, 
will work to assure maximum and expedi- 
ent cooperation with the National Housing 
programs by especial concentration on 
bottleneck and price supply programs. 
The division will work through _ three 
branches, the building materials branch, 
the prefabricated and mechanical building 
equipment branch, and the area pricing 
and distribution branch, to handle the 
pricing of most building materials, pre- 
fabricated equipment and mechanical units. 
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Southern Gas Assn. Appoints 
R. B. Suttle Mg’g Director 


Robert R. Suttle of the faculty of the 
College of Business Administration at the 
University of Texas, has been appointed 
Managing Director of the Southern Gas 
Association, with temporary headquarters 
in the Burt Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 





R. B. Suttle 


Mr. Suttle was selected for the position 
by a special committee of the Southern 
Gas Association. He is a native of II- 
linois and a graduate of the University of 
Texas. 

During World War II he held the rank 
of lieutenant in the navy and served as per- 
sonnel relations officer at a number of 
stations. 





a. 
Three Day Course on 
Gas Measurement and Regulation 


The purpose of the Southwestern Gas 
Measurement Short Course is to provide 
an opportunity for individuals in the in- 
dustry to study together the common 
problems pertaining to the measurement 
and regulation of gas so that each may 
become better qualified in the performance 
of his individual duties. 

The program for the twenty-first annual 
Short Course at the University of Okla- 
homa, April 23-25 has been developed 
from the successful programs of the past 
years, some variation in schedule having 
been made to facilitate the arrangement 
of classes and to permit the inclusion of 
additional subjects. 

All sessions are to be held in the Col- 
lege of Engineering Building; general ses- 
sions will be held each morning in the 
Auditorium ; and classes dealing with spe- 
cial subjects and equipment will be con- 
ducted during the afternoons in the rooms 


indicated in this program. The speakers 
and instructors for the sessions and 
classes of the Short Course are members 
of the faculty of the University’s College 
of Engineering, representatives of the 
gas and oil industry, engineers of equip- 
ment manufacturers and others directly 
interested in the measurement and regula- 
tion of gas. 

There is an enrollment fee of $4.50 
which includes all charges for attending 
the course and entitles each registrant to 
one copy of the printed proceedings which 
will be published in bulletin form, and a 
copy of the Practical Methods Report 
which is to be issued this year. 


———_+?—_____ 
Dr. Martin with Portland 
Gas & Coke Co. 


Appointment of Dr. S. W. Martin, well 
known research chemist, to the technical 
staff of Portland Gas & Coke Company is 
announced by Paul B. McKee, president. 

Head of the chemical section of the In- 
stitute of Gas Technology, Chicago, since 
1942, Dr. Martin joined the Portland util- 
ity as assistant .vice-president in charge of 
new products development, working with 
C. H. Gueffroy, vice-president, who di- 
rects by-products sales and market devel- 
opment. 





Dr. W. S. Martin 


Dr. Martin is an honor graduate of Wil- 
liams College and Yale University and the 
author of a number of technical articles. 
Before going to the Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology, he was with the National Lead 
Company for seven years as a research 
physical chemist. 

Included in the long list of products now 
being recovered by the company in its pe- 
troleum processing operations are benzol, 
xylol, toluol, tar road-binders, electrode 
pitch, high grade petroleum coke, carbon 
briquets and pure carbon. e 





Post War Sales Meeting 
at Portland, Ore. 


More than 350 merchant plumbers, gas 
water heater distributors, manufacturers, 
their wives and sales personnel attended 
Portland (Ore.) Gas & Coke Company’s 
first big postwar sales meeting February 
28. The evening began with a_ buffet 
supper and featured a dramatized sales 
presentation and an exposition of the 
latest in gas water heating equipment. 

A score of gas company people partici- 
pated in a fast-moving preview of the 
1946 advertising campaign for automatic 
gas water heating, which added up to 96 
million messages via magazines, radio, 
newspapers, billboards, etc., and 50,000 
personal calls in this area. Each advertis- 


ing media was represented by a “step” on 
a “ladder of profits.” 
The new Gas Water Heater Sizing 


Chart developed by the water heater coun- 
cil of the Pacific Coast Gas Association 
was presented by Clyde H. Potter, of Los 
Angeles, manager of appliance sales for 
Southern Counties Gas Company. He 
explained how the new chart, now being 
distributed, determines hot water needs 
according to rooms in the home rather 
than by occupants. 

Using as a theme, “60 Gallons in 90 
Minutes,” C. W. Steele, of Portland Gas 
& Coke Company previewed the hot 
water requirements of a modern home 
with its hot-water-consuming automatic 
devices and told how the inherent speed 
of modern gas water heaters enables 
the merchant plumber to meet the chal- 
lenge. 

A. O. Leech, also of Portland Gas & 
Coke, described new developments in com- 
mercial gas water heaters which also en- 
able the merchant plumber to meet in- 
creasing demands for hot water for clean- 
ing and sterilizing in restaurants and other 
volume cooking establishments. 


—_—_ fe—__—_ 


Gas Service of Consumers 
Power Company in 1945 


The Annual Report of Consumers 
Power Company for 1945 shows a healthy 
increase in gas sales and service in the 
southern peninsula of Michigan as com- 
pared with the previous year. A decrease 
in the industrial load was more than off- 
set by substantial increases in the domestic 
and space heating sales. 

Space heating showed the greatest gain 
—29.88%. <A total of 253,880 gas custom- 
ers were served at the end of the year. 
Of these, 25,640 used gas for space heat- 
ing. This included houses, stores and 
other establishments. 

Additions and improvements to gas prop- 
erties amounted to $4,051,299. 
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42 Inch Main Laid in 
Tunnel Beneath R.R. Tracks 


Expansion of plant and distribution fa- 
cilities being made by Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company included the exacting job of tun- 
neling under a main line of the Long 
Island Railroad and laying a 42-inch gas 
main without interfering with the steady 
movement of trains on the six-track right 
of way. 





Closeup View of 42-inch gas main as it 
emerges from tunnel under six tracks of 
Long Island Railroad. 


The tunneling was done by means of 
hydraulic jacks which forced 60-inch cor- 
rugated steel pipe through the ground 
under the tracks as workmen excavated 
the earth ahead of the pipe. When this 
tunnel was completed, the 42-inch cast iron 
pipe was bolted together and jacked 
through the tunnel on rollers. Later, the 
space between the gas main and the corru- 
gated steel pipe was filled with concrete. 

Several obstructions were encountered 
in pushing through the 136-foot tunnel. 
After the original plans had been drawn it 
was discovered that a high tension electric 
duct necessitated that the tunnel be lowered 
about a foot, increasing its depth from 
surface to top of tunnel to about 5% feet. 
Slight deflections of the tunnel were ne- 
cessitated by other obstructions encoun- 
tered as the work progressed. 

The project was part of the job of lay- 
ing a new transmission main which ulti- 
mately will connect Greenpoint Works 
with Newtown Station. On the Queens 
side of Newtown Creek, about 5,000 feet 
of main already are in, leaving about 4,000 
feet yet to go. 


—_-—_____ 


Bureau of Mines Synthetic 
Liquid Fuels Laboratory 


The appointment of a nucleus staff for 
the new Bureau of Mines synthetic liquid 
fuels laboratory on the campus of the 
University of West Virginia at Morgan- 
town was reported to Acting Secretary of 
the Interior Oscar L. Chapman on Feb- 
ruary 26th by Dr. R. R. Sayers, Bureau 
Director. ; 

Plans for a gas research program, a 
grant of additional space by the University, 
and the acquisition of office and laboratory 
furniture and ‘equipment from the Mor- 





gantown Ordnance Works also 
ported. 

Dr. L. D. Schmidt, a chemist with broad 
experience in private industry and in the 
Bureau’s fuel laboratories at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed supervising en- 
gineer of the new laboratory which ulti- 
mately will have a staff of some 20 per- 
sons, Dr. Sayers said. Dr. Schmidt also 
will serve as chief of one of the labora- 
tory’s three sections, that on briquetting 
and coking. 

G. R. Strimbeck, former superintendent 
of the coke and gas division of the Mor- 
gantown Ordnance Works, has been named 
chief of the gas-making processes section, 
and the head of the gas treating and test- 
ing section is vet to be selected. 

Other appointees are: J. L. Elder, chem- 
ical engineer, who has had broad experi- 
ence in testing the coking and oxidizing 
properties of American coals. 

A. E. Sands, chemical engineer, for- 
merly research chemist with Koppers Com- 
pany at Kearny, N. J. 

H. G. Graham, mining engineer, well 
versed on coal preparation techniques. 

Research problems will be divided among 
the three sections. 

In the briquetting and coking section, 
scientists will investigate coal briquetting, 
carbonization, oxidation, cleaning, and 
other pretreatment methods in an effort to 
prepare a suitable ‘low-cost fuel for gen- 
erating the gases needed in the production 
of synthetic oil and gasoline. 


were tT¢- 


In the gas-making processes section, the 
studies will involve the testing and classi- 
fication of American coals according to 
their relative values in certain gas-making 
processes. The processes themselves, some 
of which were developed in Germany, also 
will be tested. A method for producing 
hydrogen by the inter-action of steam and 
iron at elevated temperature similarly will 
be investigated as a possible source of the 
hydrogen required for producing synthetic 
liquid fuels. 

The gas treating and testing section will 
study methods of analyzing and purifying 
synthesis gas. 

Information acquired at the Morgan- 
town laboratory will be applied in the de- 
sign of pilot plant and later demonstration 
plant gas-making equipment at Louisiana, 
Mo., where the. Bureau will convert a war- 
time synthetic ammonia works to a 
demonstration plant for producing syn- 
thetic liquid fuels from coal. 


——__-—__—_ 


B. C. Electric Railway Co. 
to Construct New Gas Plant 


Construction of a new $600,000 addition 
to the Carrall Street gas plant of the B. C. 
Electric Railway Co., Ltd., at Vancouver 
was started during the latter part of 
March. 


Peak capacity of the plant, expected to 
commence operation between November 15 
and December 1, will be 4,500,000 cubic 
feet daily and will increase daily capacity 
of the B. C. Electric Railway plant to 14 
million cubic feet. 


Overhauling of existing gas-making fa- 


cilities will be started orice the new plant 
is completed. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


April 
8-10 Mid-West Gas Association. 
16-18 A.G.A. Distribution and Motor 
Vehicle Conferences, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago. 


23-25 Southwestern Gas Measure- 
ment Short Course, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


May 


A.G.A. Natural Gas Depart- 
ment, Annual Spring Meeting, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Gibson Hotel. 


™N 
‘ 
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7-9 National Association of Cor- 
rosion Engineers, Annual 
Meeting and Convention, 
President Hotel, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


17-24 International Petroleum Ex po- 
sition, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
21-23 Pennsylvania Gas Assn. 38th 

Annual Meeting, Wernersville, 
Pa., Galen Hall. 
22-23 Natural Gas & 


Assn. of Canada, 
Ont. 


Petroleum 
Windsor, 


June 


American Gas Association 
Joint Production and Chemical 
Committee Conference, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. 

6 American Gas Association 
Midwest Personnel Confer- 
ence, Kansas City. 

11-12 Gas Appliance Manuf. Assn. 

Annual Meeting, Drake Hotel, 

Chicago. 


18-21 Canadian Gas Association, 39th 
Annual Convention, Manor 
Richelieu Hotel, Murray Bay, 
P. -®:, Canada. 


Ww 
' 
ut 


October 


American Gas Association, 
Annual Meeting, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Convention and 
Exhibition. 











._Three Towns to Get 
Natural Gas Lines 


The Atlanta Gas Light Company has 
completed franchises for extending natural 
gas service to three Georgia towns and is 
negotiating with others. 

Vice Chairman Matt L. McWhorter, of 
the Georgia Public Service Commission, 
announced franchise arrangements for Gor- 
don, in Wilkinson County, and Chamblee 
and Doraville in DeKalb County. 

He said negotiations are under way be- 
tween the company and Hampton in Henry 
County and Douglasville in’ Douglas 
County. 
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Conversion of Greenwood, S. C. 
Water Gas Plant to Propane-Air 
Gas 


The municipal gas plant of Green- 
wood, S. C. converted from water gas 
to liquefied petroleum gas on Feb. 8, 
1946. Propane-air gas is being sent 
out at 850 BTU from equipment con- 
sisting of two 18,000 gallon tanks and 
Eclipse injectors with Cutler Hammer 
Thermeter for BTU checking and con- 
trol. For the first two weeks after 
conversion, the BTU has not deviated 
more than about 1% from the 850 BTU 
standard. 


The new gas was put in Feb. 8th, 
after adjustment of customers’ appli- 
ances. The new plant is operating 


smoothly and service has been greatly 
improved. 


——#—— 


Davis, Managing Director I.C.I. 


Walter P. Davis has been appointed 
Managing Director of the Indoor Climate 
Institute, with headquarters in Detroit, 
according to an announcement by T. A. 
Crawford, President. 

Mr. Davis, who has been in Buffalo, 
New York, assumed his new duties March 
15th. During the past 9 years he has been 
Supervisor of promotional activities with 
the Buffalo Niagara Electric Corporation ; 
Executive Secretary of the Oil Heat As- 
sociation of Western New York; Secre- 
tary of the Buffalo Stoker Association; 
Assistant Secretary of the Electric Asso- 
ciation of the Niagara Frontier and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Indoor Climate 
Council of Western New York. 

A booklet will soon be made available 
to the public, by I-C.I., which will, for 
the first time, give a complete, impartial 
analysis of various types of automatic 
central heating systems and other essential 
facts that are of great value to the home 
owner. Local Indoor Climate Councils 
have already been established in several 
leading cities. In this way, the promo- 
tional and educational activities of I.C.I. 
will be brought to the public throtgh the 
heating contractors and dealers, as well 
as other retail outlets representing the 
heating, cooling and_= air iil 
industries. 
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New L P Gas Projects 


in Wisconsin 


The Northern States Power Co. has ap- 
plied to the Public Service Commission 
for authority to install an 18,000 propane 
gas tank and auxiliary equipment for en- 
richment of the coal gas produced at the 
Eau Claire gas plant to cost approxi- 
mately $9,200. This improvement is needed 
to help meet the growing demands for gas 
at Chippewa Falls. The gas plants in the 
two cities are connected by a pipe line. 

The Wisconsin Public Service Corp. has 
applied to the commission for authority to 
install a liquefied petroleum plant at Two 
Rivers. 

Work is under way on the Wisconsin 
Southern Gas Co.’s 20 mile natural gas 
line to connect with the Natural Gas Pipe 
Line Co. of America at Genoa City at the 
Illinois state border. 


— —+f—_____ 


New Sound Motion Picture 
on Cast Iron Pipe Available 


The latest sound film entitled “Installing 
Cast Iron Pipe” made available by Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association, is a con- 
tribution to good practice in the handling 
and installation of pipe for underground 
mains. 

The film runs for about 22 minutes and 
is furnished on 16 mm. film. This edu- 
cational film is available to the gas indus- 
try at no charge except the transportation 
cost when the film is returned. 

The purpose of this film is to show 
accepted, generally-followed methods of 
handling and installing cast iron pipe and 
to illustrate the difficulties that may be 
encountered if careless or unsound prac- 
tices are used. 

Consequently, the picture begins at the 
pipe yard of a typical foundry; shows the 
pipe being examined before being loaded 
on freight cars; illustrates the care exer- 
cised in loading, and subsequent unloading 
onto trucks at the freight station; receipt 
for delivery in good condition after in- 
spection at the freight station; distribu- 
tion of the pipe at -installation site; 
trenching operations; and the laying, 
jointing, inspection, testing and backfilling 
of an actual installation of 8-inch cast 
iron pipe for a water distribution main. 

Good practice in the making of lead, 
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Cleveland Gas Meter Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


2009 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, 0. Phone CHerry 2351 
2 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


CONNELLY tron sPponceE 


High in efficiency . . . low in cost. In hundreds of plants through 
out the country, Connelly Iron Sponge has proven itself.. the 
finest purification material on the market. Not only does it ower 
your purifying cost but its high activity and capacity tends to 
reduce distribution and service complaints because of the cleaner 
gas which ultimately lowers operating and maintenance costs 
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sulphur compound and cement joints, as 
well as in the assembling of mechanical 
joints, is also shown. 

At a time of abnormal turnover in 
supervising manpower in the construction 
of underground mains, this presentation 
of accepted practices in handling, trans- 
porting, distributing and laying cast iron 
pipe will be helpful. It is hoped that it 
will have “refresher course” interest for 
even experienced construction superin- 
tendents. 

Apply to Thomas F. Wolfe, Research 
Engineer, Cast Iron Pipe Research Asso- 
ciation, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, or 
to any Sales Office of any company mem- 
ber of the Association. 


———_f&—_—_ 
Kitchen Ventilating System 


A kitchen-ventilating system similar to 
that developed by the Rochester Gas & 
Electric Company has been installed in 
the Jamaica Office demonstration kitchen 
of Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

Essentially, the system consists of a duct 
with intake openings above the top burners 
and near the oven vent through which the 
warm products of combustion, together 
with vaporized cooking greases, heat, 
odors and steam, are exhausted to the out- 
side air by means of an exhaust fan. The 
fan can be installed at any convenient 
point between the intake and the exhaust. 

A feature of the Rochester system is 
the fact that the duct can easily be con- 
cealed in the wall behind the range, run- 
ning down into the basement where space 
can be found for the small, quiet blower, 
which speeds the vapors and combustion 
products on their way through a duct hung 
just under the floor and running through 
an outside wall. ; 

The duct is insulated so that the grease 
and oils remain vaporized until they reach 
the outside air. 

The Rochester company reports that it 
has a number of customers using the sys- 
tem and that after 3% years’ operation 
they have experienced no grease condensa- 
tion on kitchen walls or in any part of the 
ventilating system. Another important 
feature is a cooler kitchen, the company 
says, adding that tests under controlled 
conditions indicated that even in long bak- 
ing operations the air temperature in the 
room remained unchanged. 


If you have a problem in gas purification, Connelly’s 68 years 
of experience is at your service. Our engineers can help you... 
there is no obligation on your part. 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE & GOVERNOR CO. 


LOS ANGELES, CALF 


3154 SOUTH CALIFORNIA AVE., CHICAGO 8. ILL. 

















A. A. Azar Returns to 
Gas Industry 


Mr. Albert A. Azar has been appointed 
Assistant Sales Manager of the Stacey 
Brothers Gas Construction Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, one of the Dresser Indus- 
tries. Announcement of his appointment 
was recently made by A. E. Harvey, Vice 
President and Sales Manager. 





A. A. Azar 


Prior to being employed by the Girdler 
Corporation in Louisville, Ky., in the ca- 
pacity of Chief Engineer of Hydrogen 
Processes and later as Chief Project En- 
gineer of the Gas Processes Division, Mr. 
Azar was connected with the former West- 
ern Gas Construction Company of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, which specialized in water 
gas sets and other gas plant equipment. 
Mr. Azar was also previously connected 
with the Bartlett-Hayward Division of 
Koppers Company as Chief Operating En- 
gineer and has a wide knowledge of gas 
plant operations. 

Mr. Azar’s appointment was made in 
connection with the company’s recent an- 
nouncement involving a very large expan- 
sion program in order to give highly spe- 
cialized technical service to the Gas In- 
dustry. 

Headquarters of Mr. Azar will be at 
Stacey Brothers main plant in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


—_—_ }?—__—__ 


A. H. Weil Receives Citation 


“For outstanding service in connection 
with the development of the Atomic 
Bomb, reflecting credit upon himself and 
upon his military service.” This was the 
substance of a citation for the Army 
Commendation Ribbon received this week 
by A. H. Weil, of Shreveport. Weil, 
formerly a lieutenant colonel in the Army 
engineers, is now superintendent of the 
gasoline and chemical departments for 
United Gas Pipe Line Company. 

Accompanying the citation was a per- 
sonal letter to Weil from Maj. Gen. Leslie 
R. Groves, commanding officer of the proj- 
ect, stating, “Your unceasing efforts and 
devotion to duty contributed, in no small 
measure, to the successful completion of 
the atémic bomb and its ultimate use 
against the enemy.” 


Lincoln Appoints Consulting 
Engineer 


The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, announces the appointment of 
R. H. Davies as consulting engineer in 
charge of the educational work of the 
Company. 

Mr. Davies has had wide experience in 
the industrial engineering field. For the 
past two and one-half years he has been 
the Lincoln representative in Washington, 
D. C., where he did consulting engineering 
work with the Army, Navy and other 
government agencies. In this capacity he 
was consulted on many welding problems 
which were vital to the war effort. 

Mr. Davies will make his headquarters 
at Cleveland where he will act as consult- 
ant on the use and design of welded steel 
in machinery manufacturing, and struc- 
tural construction. The Lincoln Electric 
Company expects to make his services 
available to industry generally. 


Albin Johnson Co. Serves 
Ruud in N. Y. Territory 


J. Albin Johnson, long associated with 
Ruud and prior to the war District Man- 
ager in Greater New York City, has now 
formed his own company to distribute 
Ruud Water Heaters in the same territory, 
with offices at 44-67 Twenty-first Street, 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

He will serve. Long Island, New York 
City and Southeastern New York State 
plus the Southwestern Connecticut area. 

His service with the company covers a 
broad span of years. In the past he -has 
represented Ruud in Michigan, Texas, 
other parts of the South and since 1933 
has been in New York City. 

The new company will offer a complete 
program of warehousing and sales help. 


Hammel-Dahl Appoints 
Milham at Chicago 


Hammel-Dahl Company of Providence, 
R. I., designers and manufacturers of Au- 
tomatic Control Equipment, announces the 
appointment of Russell Milham as District 
Sales Engineer, in charge of their Chicago 
and Mid-West District. Milham joined the 
Hammel-Dahl Sales Department in 1943, 
after graduating from the Northeastern 
University and later, for several years, was 
Instrument Engineer and Chemist at the 
E. B. Badger & Sons and Colonial Beacon 
Oil Company. His address is 447 Monad- 
nock Building, 53 West Jackson Boule- 
Illinois. 


vard, Chicago 4, 
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Otto Wildermann Joins 
Ensign Burners Company 


Otto Wildermann, formerly sales rep- 
resentative of Partlow Corporation has 
been appointed General Sales Manager 
of Ensign Ribbon Burners Inc., 718 So. 
Fulton Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

The Ensign Corporation manufac- 
tures complete gas burner equipment 
and inspirators widely used in indus- 
trial and domestic gas burning installa- 
tions. 


Insulation and Your Home 


A 25 page manual 8% x 10 issued by 
the National Mineral Wool Assn., printed 
in 2 colors and amply illustrated, covers in 
considerable detail where and how to use 
mineral wool insulation in the home for 
summer and winter comfort. 

Heat savings are shown by diagrams and 
methods of application explained by text 
and picture. Price 25 cents a copy. May 
be secured by writing American Gas 
Journal. 





LATTNER 
GAS — OIL BOILER 
3 HP to 35 HP. 





Burns natural gas or regular fur- 

nace oils with equal efficiency 

using same burner. 

P, M. Lattner Mfg. Company 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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Meeting Gas Meters Assn. of 
Fla. and Ga. 


The Gas Meters Association of Florida 
and Georgia will hold its spring meeting 
at the General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savan- 
nah, Ga., May 10 and 11. One day will be 
devoted to discussion of sales and sales 
promotion and will be led by F. O. Ed- 
wards, of the Atlanta Gas Light Company. 


Mineral Industries Research 


A 36 page illustrated bulletin No. 20, 
issued by Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa., is devoted to the func- 
tions of the Mineral Industries Experi- 
ment Station which has completed twenty- 
five years of activity. 

For the past 16 years it has had an 
active research program under sponsorship 
of the Commonwealth through special leg- 
islative appropriations from time to time; 
in addition it has conducted researches, the 
costs of which have been underwritten by 
industry. The need for an active research 
program in the mineral industries and the 
obligation of the College as Pennsylvania's 
Land-Grant Institution to aid these indus- 
tries through research have thus been rec- 
ognized. 

The objectives of the Station, its organi- 
zation and functions, equipment, personnel 
and accomplishments are dealt with in an 
impressive presentation. 

A list of publications of the School of 
Mineral Industries is appended. 

Copy may be had without charge by 
writing to State College, Pa. 








Hydrogen:—A Review of 
Commercial Production Methods 


With easily understood text, numerous 
pictures, flow diagrams and tables, a 32- 
page bulletin issued by the Gas Processes 
Division of The Girdler Corporation re- 
views the commercially useful methods of 
producing hydrogen. Included is a de- 
scription of the Girdler Hygirtol plant for 
the production of high purity hydrogen by 
reacting hydrocarbons with steam. 

The comprehensive coverage of this bul- 
letin is indicated by the following table of 
contents: Hydrogen, Commercial Methods 
of Production, Water Gas Process, Steam- 
iron Process, Methanol-steam Process, 
Electrolytic Process, Hydrocarbon-steam 
Process, Carbon Dioxide Removal by the 
Girbotol Process, Methanation, Carbon 
Monoxide Removal by Cuprous Salt So- 
lutions, Carbon Dioxide Removal by Soda 
Solutions, Carbon Dioxide ‘ Removal by 
Water Scrubbing, Dehydration, Deoxida- 
tion, Liquefaction, Special Gas Mixtures, 
Hydrogen Catalysts, Analysis of Hydro- 
gen, Properties of Hydrogen and useful 
information, 

Printed in two colors; 8%” by 11” size. 
Convenient to file for reference. A copy 
may be had by addressing the Gas Proc- 
esses Division of The Girdler Corpora- 
tion, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Brewton, Ala. Is Planning 
Natural Gas Line 


The Brewton City Council has signed a 
contract for construction of a 48-mile pipe- 
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line to bring natural gas into the city. The 
proposed line will tap United Gas Lines. 

Ray Littrell, who has been engaged to 
supervise the construction, said the pro- 
posed line would serve Atmore, Flomaton, 
Brewton and East Brewton. 


Gas Journal (British) Directory 
and Handbook 


The 1946 edition lists British, Canadian 
and British-owned gas utilities with names 
of owners and officials. The Handbook 
section of 100 pages gives information on 
production and distribution of manufac- 
tured gas with many tables. Manufactur- 
ers’ products and services cover 250 pages. 
Size 81% x 6%, well bound with flexible 
cover. Published by Walter King Ltd., 
11 Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
4. 


Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Offices and Personnel 


The New York office of Williams Oil- 
O-Matic Division, Eureka Williams Cor- 
poration has moved from 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. to Room 8020, 
Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 

This office will continue to be under the 
direction of Mr. L. G. Brown, Oil-O-Matic 
Division Manager for the Metropolitan 
New York area. ; 

Other appointments by the Corp. are: 
E. H. Davison, named manager of Heat- 
ing Sales, with headquarters at Bloom- 
ington, Ill, and S. J. Dowling appointed 
a district representative for Oil-O-Matic 
in New York. 
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This device, designed for conversion burners, auto 
matically closes the fire door of a boiler or furnace 
when blown open. 


It consists of a cadmium plated door hinge pin, 
spring and wedge. 
lar fire door pins, the spring furnishes the motive 
power and the slotted wedge holds the fire door in 
the open position when required. 


Furnished in 3/16 — 4 — 5/16 


INLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 


1120 N. Cicero Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


The hinge pin replaces the regu- 
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Hoenigmann Elected V. P. 
Florence Stove Co. 


At the annual meeting of the Florence 
Stove Company, F. J. Hoenigmann was 
elected Executive Vice President and 
Director. He will be in charge of op- 
erations of Florence Stove Co., with 
factories in Gardner, Mass., Kankakee, 
Ill., and Lewisburg, Tenn. 


Mr.  Hoenig- 
mann brings to 
his new position 


a wide experience 
in the gas range 
field. He has been 
executive vice 
president and 
general manager 
of the Cribben 
and Sexton Com- 
pany of Chicago 
for six years and 
had formerly been 
sales manager of 
the company for 
ten years. Mr. Hoenigmann is chairman 
of the Gas Range Division of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association and is also a di- 
rector of the Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers Association. 

R. L. Fowler was re-elected President 
and Chairman of the Board. H. O. 
Berry, manager of the Gardner factory, 
was elected a Vice President, and Vice 
President W. T. MacKay, head of the 
Kankakee plant, was made a Director. 
Other officers re-elected were: Vice 
Presidents, H. H. Morse and G. B. Col- 
burn; Treasurer and Secretary, A. E. 
Luke; Assistant Treasurer, B. O. Ash- 
worth. 





F. J. Hoenigmann 


——— }-—___ 


Koppers Co. Elects Gen. 
Somervell President 


General Brehon B. Somervell, comman- 
der of Army Service Forces during World 
War II, was elected president of Koppers 
Co., Inc., March 25th. 

The announcement was made by J. P. 
Williams, Jr., president, who said General 
Somervell will assume his duties about 
May 1. Mr. Williams has been serving as 
chairman and president since the death of 
J. T. Tierney in October, 1944, and will 


continue as chairman. 


D. A. Strickland, President 
Southern Gas Association 


Dean A. Strickland, general sales man- 
United 
elected 


ager of the Gas _ Corporation, 


Houston, was president of the 
Southern Gas Association at the closing 
business session of the association’s thirty- 
fifth annual convention, at Galveston, Tex.., 
March 23. 

Mr. Strickland, an active member of the 
association for a number of years, served 
member of the board of directors 
during 1945. He succeeds Frank S. Kelly, 
Tr., of the Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Com- 


as a 


pany, Shreveport, La., as president. 

Other officers named with Mr. Strick- 
land were: W. L. Woodward, president cf 
Zenith Gas System, Alva, Okla., first vice- 
president; W. H. Ligon, president of the 


Nashville Gas and Heating Company, 
Nashville, Tenn., second vice-president; 
and L. L. Dyer, comptroller, Lone Star 


Gas Company, Dallas, treasurer. 

New directors named by the association 
include Straube L. Drumm, manager of 
the industrial engineering and _ utilization 
department, New Orleans Public Service 
Company; D. W. Reeves, industrial and 
commercial sales manager, Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Company, Tulsa, Okla.; W. F. 
Wright, manager, Dallas division, Lone 
Star Gas Company; L. L. Baxter, presi- 
dent, Arkansas Western Gas Company, 
Fort Smith, Ark.; R. O. Wheeler, super- 
intendent, gas department, Gulf States 
Utilities Company, Baton Rouge, La.; and 
W. A. Green, manager, gas division, Ar- 
kansas Public Service Company, Jonesboro, 
Arkansas. 

Directors held over from last year are 
Joseph N. Greene, Alabama Gas Company, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Norman Hirschfield, 
Consolidated Gas Utilities Corporation, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; J. H. Satterwhite, 


Wescott and Gries, Inc., Tulsa; Seward 
Abbott, Servel, Inc., Dallas; and H. N. 
Oldham, Southern Union Gas Company, 


Carlsbad, N. M. 

Principal speaker at the final business 
meeting of the convention, which was at- 
tended by approximately 1,000 persons, was 
H. Carl Wolf, managing director of the 
American Association, from New 


York. 


Gas 
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Leslie Co. Announces Changes 
in Officers 


Leslie Co., Lyndhurst, N. J., manufac- 
turers of regulators and controllers, an- 
nounces several changes in officers. 

S. Inglis Leslie, President of the com- 
pany since 1926, has been elected Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors. John S. 
Leslie, who has been Vice President and 
General Manager since 1943, was elected 
President. J. M. Naab was reelected Vice 
President and Treasurer. 





S. Inglis Leslie 


John S. Leslie 


S. Inglis Leslie started in the pressure 
regulator business in 1900. In 1926 he 
assumed the presidency. 

John S. Leslie, a graduate of Cornell, 
joined the Leslie organization in 1936 
and in 1940 was elected Vice President 
of the company. In 1943, he was given 
the additional function and title of General 
Manager. 


———_+?’#—_____ 


Stone & Webster Service 
Corp. Acquires West Gas 
Improvement of America 


Stone & Webster Service Corporation, 
9) Broad Street, New York, has acquired 
all of the capital stock of West Gas Im- 
provement Company of America, Inc., 
from West’s Gas Improvement Company, 
Ltd., of Manchester, England. At the 
same time West Gas Improvement Com- 
pany of America, Inc., has been made 
exclusive licensee to build and _ install, 
under certain patents owned by the Eng- 
lish Company, vertical retort plants for 
the making of gas and coke within the 
United States and Canada. 
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1946 A.S.H.V.E. Guide 


The 24th edition of the Heating Venti- 
lating Air Conditioning Guide, published 
by the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, 51 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y., is just off the press. 
The technical text contains 51 chapters 
grouped under the general section headings 
of Principles, Human Reaction to Atmos- 
pheric Environment, Heating and Cooling 
Loads, Combustion and Consumption of 
Fuels, Heating Systems and Equipment, 
Air Conditioning, Special Applications, and 
Installation and Testing Codes. 

New chapters have been added on Fluid 
Flow, and on Owning and Operating Costs. 
A comprehensive listing of more than 75 
codes for testing, rating, selecting and in- 
stalling heating, ventilating and air condi- 
tioning equipment has been added to the 
chapter on Codes and Standards. 

Properties of moist air and of water 
from the most recent cooperative research 
of ASHVE and Towne Scientific School 
of University of Pennsylvania are given 
in tables covering the range —160 F. to 
+212 F. An enlarged removable Mollier 
Diagram for Moist Air prepared by John 
A. Goff is included. 

The Guide contains 904 pages of tech- 
nical text, 376 pages of equipment data, and 
the Roll of Membership of the Society. It 
matches the size (6 x 9) and appearance 
of the former editions, and is bound in blue 
cloth cover stamped in gold. The price of 
The Guide is $6.00. 


—_—+¢—____ 
Bryan Patterson Returns To 


Hill, Hubbell & Co. 


Hill, Hubbell & Company Division of 
General Paint Corporation, Cleveland, 
Ohio, announce the return of Bryan 
Patterson to their staff as Pipe Line 
Corrosion Engineer. Patterson returns 
after a four-year wartime leave of ab- 
sence. 

Shortly after the war began Patter- 
son was loaned by Hill-Hubbell to the 
U. S. Engineers for Special wartime ex- 
pediting and emergency service. Dur- 
ing the four years of wartinte develop- 
ments, Patterson carried out some 
highly interesting emergency engineer- 
ing work, including the expediting of 
engineering operations in D.D.T. pro- 
duction, and other chemical processes. 







FOR WARM AIR_ FUR- 
NACES AND HOT WATER, 
STEAM AND VAPOR 


Tatman and Avery Elected 
Executives Posts 


Election of J. S. Tatman as Chairman 
of the Board and John Avery as Presi- 
dent and General Manager of Roots- 
Connersville Blower Corporation, Con- 
nersville, Ind., one of the Dresser In- 
dustries, was announced following the 
recent meeting of the directors of this 
company. 

Mr. Tatman has been with Roots- 
Connersville since his graduation from 
Purdue University in 1902. He is a 
Vice President of The Compressed Air 
& Gas Institute. 

Mr. Avery, well known for his activ- 
ities in centrifugal compressor engineer- 
ing for the past 22 years, was graduated 
from the U. S. Naval Academy in 1923. 
He then joined the engineering staff of 
General Electric Co. and in 1926 became 
a project engineer for American Brown 
Boveri Co. Before becoming President 
of Roots-Connersville, Avery was man- 
ager of the Blower and Compressor 
Dept. of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

——— 

Coroaire Heater Corporation 

Appoints Distributors 

\. W. Conley, Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Coroaire Heater Cor- 
poration, announces the following appoint- 
ments of distributors for air 
ing units. 

Georgia Appliance Company, 553-55 
Whitehall Street, S. W., Atlanta, for the 
state of Georgia. 

House-Hasson Hardware Company, 759 
Western Avenue, Knoxville, 
for the Knoxville territory. 

Irwin, Flick & Company, 1633 Union 
Trust Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, for the 
Cincinnati area. 


———_?—__—__ 


John Hammond Joins Allied 
Control 


condition- 


Tennessee, 


John Hammond has joined the Allied 
Control Valve Company, Inc., of South 
Norwalk, Connecticut, as Vice-president 
and General Manager. Mr. Hammond, 
who was formerly with General Controls, 
has had wide experience in the control 
equipment field, particularly in the use 
of motor and solenoid operated valves. 
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Sears Roebuck Executive Joins 
Cribben and Sexton Co. 


Mr. George D. Wilkinson, Chairman of 
the Board and President of Cribben and 
Sexton Company, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. William M. Hillborn 
as Executive Vice President and Director, 
effective April 1, 1946. 





William M. Hillbcrn 


Mr. Hillborn comes to Cribben and Sex- 
ton backed by the wealth of twenty years’ 
experience in the operating and adminis- 
trative divisions of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company. His various capacities for this 
firm included: Operating Manager, Head 
of the Purchasing Department and Per- 
sonal Executive Assistant to the Chair- 
man of the Board. 

Prior to associating with Cribben and 
Sexton Company he carried the responsi- 
bility for the operating results of all mail 
order plants, working directly with the 
general managers and operating superin- 
tendents of these ten Sears plants. 

——* 
Harbison-Walker Co. 


Sales Appointments 





Frank Weir has been appointed District 
Sales Manager of the St. Louis District 
Sales Office, 1325 Ambassador Building, 
St. Louis, Missouri, of Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Co. and Karl W. Sieling 
appointed District Sales Manager of the 
Houston District Sales Office. 





“JOURNAL” GAS FLOW COMPUTERS 
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NU-TYPE ductless burner that 










High Pressure Low Pressure 


*** CONVERSION 
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performs perfectly with nat- RANGE: RANGE: 
GAS BURNERS ural, manufactured or mixed Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour— | Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour— 
gas. 100-10,000 M 19 to 500 M 
Diameter of Pipe—Inches %- Pipe Diameter—3%4” to 48” 
Popular with scores of 0 (including standard and ac- 


Difference in Absolute Pres- 
5 ere a + in., 1-500 Pressure Loss—Inches .01-10 
um o solute Pressures— : * 

Lbs. per sq. in., 2000-20 a 6. re 2 
Specific Gravity—1.5-.35 y 
Length of Pipe—Feet 100-5000 
Length of Pipe—Miles 1-250 


utilities and thousands 
of home owners. Sim- 
plifies problem of con- 
verting to gas Tamper- 
proof controls, quiet ; 
operation, high efficiency, posi- 
tive performance. Easily install- 


tual weight up to 4”) 


Specific Gravity—1.5-.35 
Constants—1400-1000 





ed. Negligible service require- 
ments. ah installation in a Made of durable celluloid, encased in a convenient leatherette 
neighborhood sells many more cover with complete instructions. Actual size 64 x 7% 


because of its simplicity, econ- 
omy and ease of control. 


COLUMBIA BURNER CO. 
729 Ewing St., Toledo 7. Ohio 
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Water Heating 


(Continued from page 21) 


of mixing steam with already or par- 
tially heated water to supply a peri- 
odic demand for hot water at ex- 
cessively high or sterilizing temper- 
ature, instead of employing a boost- 
er water heater as described above, 
is not only inefficient but will often 
result in aggravating boiler room 
maintenance problems. This also 
constitutes a “cross connection” 
(see sub-paragraph below) and 
should accordingly be avoided. 

The use of steam in this manner 
will seriously disturb the effective- 
ness of boiler water conditioning or 
treatment as the almost unpredic- 
table volume of steam which will be 
used without return of condensate to 
the boiler will result in an equally 
unpredictable fluctuation in the per- 
centage of raw, make-up water which 
will be required and make it impos- 
sible to correctly anticipate the vol- 
ume of conditioning chemicals which 
will be needed. 

Chapter 4 will be continued in the 
May issue. 





Consolidated of Baltimore 
Elects New Officers 


William Schmidt, Jr. was elected Presi- 
dent of Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Company at the meeting of 
the Board of Directors following the An- 
nual Meeting of Stockholders. Mr. 
Schmidt formerly Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent succeeds Charles M. Cohn who was 
reelected Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Cohn formerly held both offices but 
requested that he not be reelected Presi- 
dent. He desired to lighten his official bur- 
dens and provide advancement for other 
officers of the Company. 

Henry R. Cook, Jr. and Ralph L. 
Thomas were re-elected Vice-Presidents. 
Other officers elected were: Charles P. 
Crane, Executive Vice-President, J. Theo- 
dore Wolfe and Herman L. Gruehn, Vice- 
Presidents. 

Austin E. Penn was elected Secretary, 
Francis E. Rugemer was elected Treasurer 
to fill the vacancy caused by the recent 
death of Charles E. Wollman. 

All of the members. of the Board of 
Directors were reelected. 


a 


A.S.H.V.E. Research Quarters 
in Cleveland 


The American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, 51 Madison Av- 
enue, New York 10, N. Y., has purchased 
property at 7218 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 3, Ohio, to provide adequate research 
facilities for serving the entire heating, 
ventilating and air conditioning industry 
as well as the associated , industries, ac- 
cording to the announcement of Alfred J. 
Offner, President. The move to the new 
home for the Societv’s Research Labora- 
tory was effective April Ist. 


Catalogs 


Gas Burners. A series of bulletins is- 
sued by Ensign Ribbon Burners Inc., 
718 So. Fulton Ave., Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., gives complete description of 
their ribbon burners and gas inspirators. 

Well illustrated, and including abun- 
dant data on design, dimensions and ap- 
plications for industrial and domestic 
equipment they include also low and 
high pressure orifice tables and dimen- 
sional tables for inspirators using man- 
ufactured, mixed, L. P. and natural gas. 


Diaphragm Control Valves. Catalog 
VI issued by Hammel-Dahl Co., gives 
description in considerable detail their 
varied line of diaphragm control valves. 
These can be used in conjunction with 
any pilot or pressure control type of in- 
strument. Suitable for working pres- 
sures up to 7,500 p.s.i.; for certain 
special applications up to 10,000 p.s.i. 

Printed in 2 colors, this 24 page bul- 
letin is fully illustrated with dimensional 
drawings and tables. 

Copy mailed on request to Hammel- 
Dahl, 243 Richmond Street, Providence 
a 


Bailey Meter Co. Bulletins. A series 
of Bailey bulletins 8% x 11 punched for 
ring binder, current as of February, 
1946, cover the following subjects: 
Boiler Meters, Coal Meters, Combus- 
tion Control, Controllers, Feed Water 
Control, Fluid Meters, Multi-pointer 
Gages, Pyrometers, Recorders, Tele- 
meters. 

Any or all of these are available by 
writing Bailey Meter Company, 1052 
Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


Safety Relief Valves: The story of 
the Cochrane Safety Relief Valve is 
most effectively told in Cochrane’s new 
publication 4150. Its numerous appli- 
cations in relief of steam, air, gas, gaso- 
line and oil vapors, water, etc., and 
adaptableness to other services are 
cited. 

Of special interest is the revised “Siz- 
ing Data on Relief Valves” which in- 
cludes capacity and pressure rise tables 
unusually convenient to use for size se- 
lection. 

The new publication is well illustrated, 
gives worthwhile information. Write 
Cochrane Corporation, Philadelphia 32, 
Pa. 


Rubber and Synthetics. Covering a 
wide range, a new 12-page booklet on 
“ubber and synthetic products created 
to suggest application of these products 
to industrial designers has just been pub- 
lished by The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. Copies are available upon 
request. 

Physical and chemical properties of 
Koroseal are outlined in detail. 

Rubber lined- equipment, including 
tanks and tank cars for handling cor- 
rosive acids or alkalies, as well as valves, 
pipes and fittings which serve the same 
purpose are described and pictured, with 
a table of dimensions of standard Vulca- 
lock rubber lined tanks. 
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Gas Control System. A service and 
instruction manual, F.1. 101, issued by 
General Controls Company is offered to 
the utility, installation and service man 
in order that greater satisfaction and 
better service may be derived from the 
B-60 control system. 

General instructions on_ installation, 
service troubles and remedies, mainten- 
ance and repairs, removal, disassembly, 
inspection, adjustment and test pro- 
cedure are given in this handbook cov- 
ering the Pilot Generator, the B-60 Gas 
Valve and T-80 Thermostats. 

The Parts Catalog Section contains a 
list and illustrations of all purchasable 
parts for the B-60 Gas Control Valves. 
Write to General Controls Co., 801 
Allen Ave., Glendale, California. 


Flexible Pipe Couplings. Drinkwater, 
Inc., 2323 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, have issued a colorful 4-page bul- 
letin describing their new line of pipe 
couplings known as “Presto-Lock.” 

The bulletin points to their many ap- 
plications and graphically illustrates the 
simplicity of coupling parts and gives 
engineering data, drawings and specifi- 
cations on the 11 sizes from 1%” to 16”. 


Thermocouples. Wheelco Instruments 
Company, Chicago 7, IIl., has issued a 
new edition of its Thermocouple Data 
Book and Catalog. Containing 32 pages 
and designated Bulletin S2-6, it gives in- 
formation on selection of proper thermo- 
couples and carries installation aids. It 
describes and lists prices and recommen- 
dations on thermocouples, thermocouple 
wire, lead wire, heads, connectors, plug 
and socket assemblies, insulators, and 
protecting tubes. Useful tables are ap- 
pended. 


Piping Layouts. Conclusions of pre- 
fabricated power piping engineers re- 
garding the design of piping layouts for 
flexibility have been published in a book- 
let 2026, entitled “Blaw-Knox Function- 
al Spring Hangers and Vibration Elim- 
inators,” which may be obtained from 
the Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., upon application. 

The flexibility analysis of a pipe lay- 
out—subject to thermal elongation—de- 
termines pipe line movements caused by 
expansion, as well as the anchoring 
forces, with the resulting stress. A 
scientifically designed system, including 
functional spring hangers and vibration 
eliminators, permits the installation of 
most economically shaped _ structures 
that allow free flexure of entire -piping 
systems in all planes. 


Silicones: Dow Corning Corporation, 
Midland Mich., devotes a 12-page illus- 
trated bulletin on Silicones which are 
produced in many forms _ including 


Fluids, Greases and Compounds, Resins 
and Varnishes, and Silastic, the Dow 
Corning silicone rubber. In all of their 
forms the silicones extend permissible 
operating temperatures far above and 
below those at which comparable or- 
ganic materials are serviceable. 
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Roy E. Manning Sales Manager 
Pittsburg Water Heater Co. 





ENGINEERS WANTED 


Wanted—Gas Engineers with experi- 
ence on design of Carburetted Water Gas 
Plants and Equipment. United Engineers 
& Constructors Inc., 1401 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Roy E. Manning has been made National 
Sales Manager of the Pittsburg Water 
Heater Company, according to a recent 
announcement by C. J. McNamara, Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Manning has been affiliated in the 
past with the Pittsburg Water Heater 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 
lation. When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 

Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
tribution equipment. 

Nearly a half century of service to the 
Gas Industry. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


523 Atlantic Avenue. Brooklyn. New York 
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The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 
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lt eg ; | AN EDUCATIONAL 
Canada PRIZE - PACKAGE! 


The “Service of Selling” Series 
of Sales Training Texts 


On all sides, merchandisers 
are busy preparing for the highly 
competitive days to come. Sales 
training programs are a MUST 
with all alert organizations. 
Many are developing their pro- 
grams around the newly-publish- 
ed “Service of Selling” salesman 
training books which were ex- 
pressly written to promote ap- 
pliance selling. You can’t afford 
to delay. Order now. Set of 3 
volumes, clothbound, only $4.00. 


The Cleveland Heater Co. 


2310 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Summary of the FPC Natural Gas 
Hearings at Chicago 


POKESMEN for civic, union, 

industrial and agricultural or- 

ganizations from seven states in 
the Mid-west section of the country 
made it plain to the Federal Power 
Commission that they want no re- 
strictions placed on the quantities of 
natural gas that they desire nor on 
the use to whch they put that gas, 
during 12 days of testimony at the 
first “consumer” session of the FPC 
natural gas investigation hearing held 
at Chicago, February 19 through 
March 4. 

In the areas where natural gas is 
now being served the clamor is for 
additional supplies, and representa- 
tives of communities not now served 
urged that no federal or other bar- 
riers be put in the path of their ob- 
taining natural gas service. 

Some witnesses from these states 
—lIllinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Iowa and Wisconsin, 
particularly interested in the indus- 
trial development, contended that the 
domestic use is not necessarily the 
“highest” use; that in many instances 
the industrial use is more essential 
to the general welfare than the do- 
mestic. 

While practically all the witnesses 
spoke of the desirability of natural 
gas because it is a “cheap, conveni- 
ent, clean, efficient” fuel, when 
pinned down, many of them ad- 
mitted that they would be willing to 
pay as much or more for natural gas 
as for coal. 

Spokesmen for three of the states 
represented at the hearing—Illinois, 
Indiana, and Michigan—gave their 
unqualified endorsement of regula- 
tion of direct industrial sales, prefer- 
ably by the respective states, but al- 
ternatively by the federal govern- 
ment. Indiana and Michigan, both 
of which already have sought to as- 
sume this jurisdiction, were most 
vigorous in their advocacy of this 
proposal. 

Considerable interest by labor 
groups in the mid-west states was evi- 
dent, with the following either pre- 
senting witnesses or offering resolu- 
tions for the record opposing any re- 
strictions on natural gas service, 
either domestically or industrially, 
in their respective communities: De- 
troit and Wayne County Federation 
of Labor; United Packinghouse 


Workers of America, CIO Local No. 
9, Austin, Minnesota; Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers Local B-949, 
AFL, Gas Company Employees Di- 
vision of Mankato, Minnesota; the 
Central Labor Union of Mankato, 
Minnesota; United Automobile 
Workers, District Council No. 8, 
CIP, Racine, Wisconsin; Sheet 
Metal Workers Union, Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin, and the State Council oi 
Sheet Metal Workers of Wisconsin 
both CIO. 

Typical of the sentiment of these 
union groups, as well as of spokes- 
men for the various civic groups, was 
the testimony of Frank X. Martel, 
president of the Detroit and Wayne 
County Federation of Labor, who as- 
serted that “we regard natural gas 
as a resource that belongs to all of 
the people of this country, and there 
is no more reason why it should be 
conserved for those in a given lo- 
cality than that the people of Michi- 
gan should attempt to conserve its 
iron ore supply, its salt supply, or 
any other natural resource that it has, 
including copper, for the people of 
Michigan to the disadvantage of peo- 
ple in other localities.”’ 

Spokesmen representing all of the 
states discussed the processes used 
in their industries for which natural 
gas is the only suitable fuel, and 
contended it would be discriminating 
unfairly against such industries if 
restrictions were to be placed on 
natural gas. 

Others pointed out that because of 
insufficient supplies of natural gas 
their companies have been unable to 
start production of new _ products 
and therefore have been prevented 
from providing additional employ- 
ment. 

Cross-examination of thesé wit- 
nesses revealed that they are not all 
unanimous to whether, because of 
their special need for natural gas, 
they should be given a preference 
over industries or areas where other 
fuels are available or where other 
fuels could be used satisfactorily for 
the industrial purpose for which the 
gas is desired. 

Similarly, intervening counsel 
sought to get statements from wit- 
nesses representing various cities 


where natural gas service is now 
available to assert that if there is not 


sufficient natural. gas to service every 
one who wants it, the preference 
should go to those areas already get- 
ting such service rather than to new 
areas. These witnesses, however, 
were divided in their opinions on this 
issue. 

All of the witnesses, neverthless, 
were in agreement on this point: that 
lack of adequate supplies of natural 
gas in their communities would re- 
tard or is retarding their natural in- 
dustrial development. It is because 
of this, and because they fear the 
consequences of restriction, that wit- 
ness after witness read into the rec- 
ord resolutions adopted by their re- 
spective city councils protesting any 
action by the FPC which might re- 
sult in curtailment or restriction of 
natural gas to them. 

Witnesses from all of the states 
presented testimony revealing their 
fear that if industrial end use con- 
trol is invoked the domestic rate for 
natural gas will increase to the point 
where the average householder can- 
not afford to pay for it, one witness 
showing it would raise the rate by 13 
cents per MCF and thus would make 
the cost of househeating by gas 
higher than by coal or oil. 

Coal and railroad interests, repre- 
sented by their counsel, cross-ex- 
amined the witnesses at length, and 
this often resulted in the witnesses 
condemning them as_ “obstruc- 
tionists.” 

Efforts.of these intervening attor- 
neys to impress the witnesses with 
what they contended is the short life 
of natural gas supplies fell, for the 
most part, on deaf ears, the ma- 
jority of witnesses apparently con- 
vinced that there are adequate sup- 
plies to last for the “foreseeable fu- 
ture.” 

Considerable interest was shown in 
the testimony as to rates charged for 
gas in one state, where the lowest 
industrial rate is 60 cents per MCF, 
despite the fact that the distributing 
company purchases the gas from an 
interstate pipeline at 1814 cents per 


The State of Colorado put on only 
one witness, who testified as to the 
necessity for gas at his industrial 
plant. The State plans to offer addi- 
tional wtinesses during the Washing- 
ton hearing. 
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These Improved Gas Flow 
Computers are available in 
durable celluloid, encased in 
a convenient leatherette cover 
with complete instructions. 


% ‘rr, Actual Size 614 x 7/2 
acon High Pressure Computer 
F-s000n Range: 
mon Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—100- 


Eases 10,000 M 


Diameter of Pipe Inches %4-30 
Difference in Absolute Pres. 
sure—Lbs. per sq. in. 1-500 
Sum of Absolute Pressures— 
Lbs. per sq. in. 2000-20 
Specific Gravity 1.5-.35 
Length of Pipe—Feet 100-5000 
Length of Pipe—Miles 1-250 








Low Pressure Computer 
Range: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—10 to 
500 M 

Pipe Diameter %4” to 48” (in- 
cluding standard and 
actual weight up to 4”) 

Pressure Loss Inches .01-10. 

Length of Pipe—Feet 30-30 000 

specific Gravity 1.5-.35 

Constants 1400-1000 


Price $3.50 Each, Postage Prepaid 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please enter our order for Computers as follows 
at $3.50 each, postage prepaid 


....-HIGH Pressure Computer 


....LOW Pressure Computer 
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SPRAGUE GAS METERS 
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